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Introduction 


Ancient  and  revered  Chinese  attitudes 
have  undergone  drastic  revisions  since  the 
establishment  of  Communism  in  China  in 
1949.  The  Chinese  Communists,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  have 
sought  to  alter  or  abolish  the  traditional 
institutions.  This  has  proven  to  be  a  monu¬ 
mental  task,  since  Chinese  culture  had 
developed  along  the  same  course  for 
almost  two  thousand  years. 

During  this  long  period  of  history, 
Chinese  thought  was  dominated  by  two 
major  philosophies:  Confucianism  and 
Taoism.  Confucianism  focused  on  man’s 
behavior  within  society,  while  Taoism 
taught  man  to  seek  inner  harmony  with 
Nature  and  a  higher  Reality  (Tao).  Con¬ 
fucianism  provided  guidelines  for  regu¬ 
lating  man’s  relationship  to  others.  Taoism 
stimulated  man’s  mystical  and  creative 
spirit;  it  encouraged  individualistic  be¬ 
havior  and  a  detachment  from  social  com¬ 
mitment.  Together,  the  two  schools  of 
thought  provided  for  the  secular  and 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Chinese. 

Confucius  (latinized  name  for  K’ung 
Fu-tzu)  and  Lao-tzu,  the  reputed  founder 
of  Taoism,  were  born  in  the  sixth  century 
b.c.  Both  men  sought  solutions  to  the 
political  and  economic  chaos  which  had 
plagued  China  for  several  centuries.  Con¬ 
fucius  turned  his  attention  towards  societv 

j 

and  the  removal  of  social  evils;  Lao-tzu 
focused  on  the  individual  and  his  quest 
for  harmony  with  the  Tao.  Both  men 


merely  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
schools  of  thought.  However,  Confucius’ 
and  Lao-tzu’s  views  were  later  on  further 
developed  by  disciples  and  distorted  in 
practice. 

The  Confucianists,  in  their  desire  to 
establish  a  virtuous  and  productive  so¬ 
ciety,  concentrated  on  the  political  prob¬ 
lems  in  China.  Accepting  the  premise  that 
society  is  governed  by  authority,  the  Con- 
fucian  scholars  believed  that  if  men  be¬ 
haved  properly  in  their  specific  roles 
then  harmony  could  be  established  be¬ 
tween  men.  Confucius  stated:  “Let  the 
ruler  be  a  ruler  and  the  subject  be  a 
subject;  let  the  father  be  a  father  and  the 
son  be  a  son.”  The  Confucianists  believed 
that  the  people  would  turn  towards  the 
government  for  direction.  Consequently,  it 
was  imperative  that  the  ruler  and  his 
officials  behave  in  a  virtuous  manner. 
Government,  argued  the  Confucian  schol¬ 
ars,  should  rule  by  example  rather  than 
force.  Ideally,  each  man  should  study  to 
become  a  chun-tzu,  a  cultivated  man,  and 
government  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
these  men.  Only  through  education  could 
man  acquire  the  virtues  of  integrity,  right¬ 
eousness,  loyalty,  altruism,  and  above  all, 
human-heartedness.  Confucius  argued 
that  by  studying  and  copying  the  ways  of 
the  ancient  sages,  one  could  become  a 
chun-tzu.  In  positions  of  governmental 
leadership,  these  “cultivated  men”  could 
set  an  example  in  propriety  for  all  others 
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to  follow.  To  assure  this  quality  of  leader¬ 
ship  the  Confucianists  argued  that  public 
office  should  be  made  available  only  to 
those  candidates  who  successfully  passed 
an  examination  based  on  the  ancient 
classics.  Once  in  office,  the  scholar-officials 
would  practice  the  Doctrine  of  Reciprocity 
(“not  doing  to  others  what  you  do  not  like 
yourself”). 

The  relationship  that  was  to  prevail  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  people  was 
to  be  copied  and  implemented  within  the 
family  structure,  the  basic  social  unit.  The 
leaders  were  to  set  an  example  in  proper 
conduct  for  the  young  to  follow;  the  young 
were  to  follow  the  principles  of  filial  piety 
(reverence  and  loyalty  to  one’s  elders). 

Though  Taoism  (pronounced  dow-ism ) 
developed  independently  of  Confucianism, 
in  time  it  became  the  rallying  point  for 
disillusioned  scholar-officials.  It  was  a 
protest  philosophy  against  the  political 
authoritarianism  and  social  conformity 
which  emerged  out  of  later  Confucian 
writings. 

Taoism  criticized  social  institutions  and 
urged  the  individual  to  seek  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  a  higher  Reality.  The  Taoists  be¬ 
lieved  that  in  this  universe  of  flux  and 
transience  only  the  unitary  and  constant 
Tao  had  permanence.  The  Tao  (variously 
translated  as  “Nature,”  “The  Way,” 
“Ultimate  Reality”)  makes  no  distinctions 
between  good  and  evil,  beautiful  and  ugly, 
high  and  low,  etc.  All  things  are  relative 


in  the  sphere  of  man’s  activities.  The 
Taoists  criticized  the  teachers  of  Con¬ 
fucianism  and  stressed  that  to  become  in¬ 
volved  with  society  was  to  remove  one’s 
self  further  from  the  Tao.  To  pursue 
knowledge,  political  power,  economic 
wealth  and  social  status  was  meaningless, 
for  such  activities  were  unnatural.  In 
death  all  things  become  equal  and  to  have 
had  knowledge,  power,  wealth,  and  status 
was  to  have  had  nothing.  The  Taoists  ad¬ 
vocated  that  the  individual  withdraw  from 
society  and  in  a  natural  environment  of 
quietude  seek  his  identification  with 
Nature,  which  could  be  achieved  by  prac¬ 
ticing  wu-wei  (doing  nothing).  Man  should 
not  strain  himself  physically  or  mentally, 
for  such  behavior  is  contrary  to  the  Tao 
(“He  who  stands  on  tiptoes  does  not  stand 
on  firm  ground”). 

The  Taoists  preached  that  wealth 
created  stealing,  that  knowledge  produced 
desires  and  thus  corruption,  and  that  the 
creation  of  virtues  insured  the  existence 
of  vice.  States  should  be  of  a  size  that  one 
could  hear  the  barking  of  dogs  in  nearby 
states,  and  the  function  of  government 
should  be  to  empty  the  minds  of  people 
and  fill  their  stomachs.  The  rulers  should 
be  Taoist  sages  who  would  accomplish 
everything  by  doing  nothing  (“The  one 
who  knows  does  not  speak,  and  the  one 
who  speaks  does  not  know”;  “Do  nothing 
and  nothing  will  not  be  done”). 

Opposites  in  ideological  approach,  Con- 
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fucianism  and  Taoism  complemented  each 
other  in  practice.  It  was  possible  for  a 
scholar-official  to  be  a  “Confucian  in 
office,  and  a  Taoist  out  of  office.”  As  a 
social  being,  the  scholar-official  regulated 
his  outer  life  according  to  the  concepts  of 
Confucianism  and  sought  to  construct  a 
virtuous  society.  As  an  individual,  he  strove 
for  an  inner  harmony  with  Nature  and 
enjoyed  Taoist  freedom  of  self-expression 
and  philosophical  inquiry. 


The  rubbings  used  in  illustrating  this  book  were 
taken  from  tombs  of  the  Shantung  and  Szechuan 
provinces.  These  tombs  date  from  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  dynamic  epochs  in  the  history  of  China, 
the  Han  dynasty  (206  B.C.—A.D.  221).  Some  of 
these  rubbings  were  taken  from  cut  stone  reliefs  of 
tomb  slabs  (see  p.  9);  others  were  made  from  a  fired 
clay  tile  used  in  lining  the  walls  of  underground 
tomb  chambers  (see  p.  20). 

Though  all  the  rubbings  were  taken  from  tombs, 
the  subjects  do  not  all  pertain  to  death.  Some  scenes, 
such  as  portraits  of  famous  men  or  depictions  of 
historical  events  are  examples  of  the  Confucian 
preoccupation  with  human  affairs.  Lao-tzu  is  shown 
conversing  with  a  student  on  p.  35,  Confucius  is 
represented  in  a  formal  pose  on  the  title  page,  and 
playing  stone  chimes  on  p.  54.  The  middle  register 
of  the  rubbing  on  p.  26  portrays  an  assassination 
attempt  on  Emperor  Shih  Huang-ti  who  built  the 
Great  Wall  of  China.  Subjects  for  other  rubbings 
were  drawn  from  Taoist  mythology.  On  p.  32,  the 
winner  of  the  chesslike  game  will  incur  the  favor  of 
the  gods.  Other  types  of  subjects  are  treated,  such  as 
the  phoenix,  a  bird  of  good  omen,  on  p.  14  and  scenes 
from  everyday  life  that  may  present  earthly  activities 
of  the  deceased. 

These  rubbings  are  of  great  value  and  interest  for 
they  reflect  the  cultural,  artistic,  and  material  aspects 
of  Chinese  life  under  the  Han  dynasty.  This  period 
was  marked  by  material  prosperity,  vast  territorial 
conquests,  and  artistic  activity.  Chinese  cultural 
patterns  established  during  that  era  have  continued 
until  modern  times. 
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Virtue  and  Leadership 


Much  of  what  Confucius  advocated  about  the  conduct  of 
society  was  presented  as  a  dialogue  between  himself  and 
his  disciples,  and  compiled  in  a  book  called  the  Analects. 
According  to  Confucius,  man  cannot  learn  correct  conduct 
through  compulsion.  He  learns  it  by  following  the  example 
of  a  virtuous  man.  Thus  the  all-important  function  of 
government  is  to  serve  as  the  irreproachable  example  of 
virtue  for  the  governed.  In  the  following  excerpt  the 
Master  describes  the  ideal  leader  of  men. 


Of  State  and  Government 

The  Master  said,  “He  who  exercises  gov¬ 
ernment  by  means  of  his  virtue  may  be 
compared  to  the  north  polar  star,  which 
keeps  its  place  and  all  the  stars  turn 
towards  it. 

“Heaven’s  plan  in  the  production  of 
mankind  is  this:  — that  they  who  are  first 
informed  should  instruct  those  who  are 
later  in  being  informed,  and  they  who 
first  apprehend  principles  should  instruct 
those  who  are  slower  to  do  so.  I  am  one 
of  Heaven’s  people  who  have  first  appre¬ 
hended;— I  will  take  these  principles  and 
instruct  this  people  in  them.  If  I  do  not 
instruct  them,  who  will  do  so?” 

Tsze-chang  asked  Confucius,  saying, 
“In  what  way  should  a  person  in  author¬ 
ity  act  in  order  that  he  may  conduct  gov¬ 
ernment  properly?”  The  Master  replied, 


“Let  him  honour  the  five  excellent,  and 
banish  away  the  four  bad,  things;  — then 
may  he  conduct  government  properly.” 
Tsze-chang  said,  “What  are  meant  by  the 
five  excellent  things?”  The  Master  said, 
“When  the  person  in  authority  is  benefi¬ 
cent  without  great  expenditure;  when  he 
lays  tasks  on  the  people  without  their 
repining;  when  he  pursues  what  he  de¬ 
sires  without  being  covetous;  when  he 
maintains  a  dignified  ease  without  being 
proud;  when  he  is  majestic  without  being 
fierce.” 

Tsze-chang  said,  “What  is  meant  by 
being  beneficent  without  great  expendi¬ 
ture?”  The  Master  replied,  “When  the 
person  in  authority  makes  more  beneficial 
to  the  people  the  things  from  which  they 
naturally  derive  benefit;  — is  not  this  being 
beneficent  without  great  expenditure? 
When  he  chooses  the  labours  which  are 
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proper,  and  makes  them  labour  on  them, 
who  will  repine?  When  his  desires  are  set 
on  benevolent  government,  and  he  se¬ 
cures  it,  who  will  accuse  him  of  covetous¬ 
ness?  Whether  he  has  to  do  with  many 
people  or  few,  or  with  things  great  or 
small,  he  does  not  dare  to  indicate  any 
disrespect; —  is  not  this  to  maintain  a 
dignified  ease  without  any  pride?  He  ad¬ 
justs  his  clothes  and  cap,  and  throws  a 
dignity  into  his  looks,  so  that,  thus  dig¬ 
nified,  he  is  looked  at  with  awe;  — is  not 
this  to  be  majestic  without  being  fierce?” 

Tsze-chang  then  asked,  “What  are 
meant  by  the  four  bad  things?”  The  Master 
said,  “To  put  the  people  to  death  with¬ 
out  having  instructed  them;  — this  is 
called  cruelty.  To  require  from  them,  sud¬ 
denly,  the  full  tale  of  work,  without  hav¬ 
ing  given  them  warning:  —  this  is  called 
oppression.  To  issue  orders  as  if  without 
urgency,  at  first,  and,  when  the  time 
comes,  to  insist  on  them  with  severity;  — 
this  is  called  injury.  And,  generally,  in  the 
giving  pay  or  rewards  to  men,  to  do  it  in  a 
stingy  way;  — this  is  called  acting  the  part 
of  a  mere  official.” 

The  Master  said,  “Without  recognizing 
the  ordinances  of  Heaven,  it  is  impossible 
to  be  a  superior  man. 

“Without  an  acquaintance  with  the  rules 
of  Propriety,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
character  to  be  established. 

“Without  knowing  the  force  of  words, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  men.” 

Tsze-chang  was  learning  with  a  view  to 
official  emolument. 

The  Master  said,  “Hear  much  and  put 
aside  the  points  of  which  you  stand  in 
doubt,  while  you  speak  cautiously  at  the 
same  time  of  the  others:  — then  you  will 


afford  few  occasions  for  blame.  See  much 
and  put  aside  the  things  which  seem  per¬ 
ilous,  while  you  are  cautious  at  the  same 
time  in  carrying  the  others  into  practice:  — 
then  you  will  have  few  occasions  for  re¬ 
pentance.  When  one  gives  few  occasions 
for  blame  in  his  words,  and  few  occasions 
for  repentance  in  his  conduct,  he  is  in  the 
way  to  get  emolument.” 

Someone  addressed  Confucius,  saying, 
“Sir,  why  are  you  not  engaged  in  the 
government?” 

The  Master  said,  “What  does  the  Shu- 
ching  say  of  filial  piety?  ‘You  are  filial,  you 
discharge  your  brotherly  duties.  These 
qualities  are  displayed  in  government.’ 
This  then  also  constitutes  the  exercise  of 
government.  Why  must  there  be  that— 
making  one  be  in  the  government?” 

The  Master  said,  “The  superior  man 
seeks  to  perfect  the  admirable  qualities  of 
men,  and  does  not  seek  to  perfect  their  bad 
qualities.  The  mean  man  does  the  op¬ 
posite  of  this.” 

Chi  K’ang  asked  Confucius  about  gov¬ 
ernment.  Confucius  replied,  “To  govern 
means  to  rectify.  If  you  lead  on  the  people 
with  correctness,  who  will  dare  not  to  be 
correct?” 

Chi  K’ang,  distressed  about  the  number 
of  thieves  in  the  State,  inquired  of  Con¬ 
fucius  how  to  do  away  with  them.  Confucius 
said,  “If  you,  sir,  were  not  covetous,  al¬ 
though  you  should  reward  them  to  do  it, 
they  would  not  steal.” 

Chi  K’ang  asked  Confucius  about  gov¬ 
ernment,  saying,  “What  do  you  say  to 
killing  the  unprincipled  for  the  good  of 
the  principled?”  Confucius  replied,  “Sir, 
in  carrying  on  your  government,  why 
should  you  use  killing  at  all?  Let  your 
evinced  desires  be  for  what  is  good,  and 
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the  people  will  be  good.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  superiors  and  interiors  is  like  that 
between  the  wind  and  the  grass.  The  grass 
must  bend,  when  the  wind  blows  across  it.” 

Fan  Ch’ih  asked  about  benevolence.  The 
Master  said,  “It  is  to  love  all  men.”  He 
asked  about  knowledge.  The  Master  said, 
“It  is  to  know  all  men.” 

Fan  Ch’ih  did  not  immediately  under¬ 
stand  these  answers. 

The  Master  said,  “Employ  the  upright 
and  put  aside  all  the  crooked;  — in  this  way 
the  crooked  can  be  made  to  be  upright.” 

Fan  Ch’ih  retired,  and,  seeing  Tsze-hsia, 
he  said  to  him,  “A  little  while  ago,  I  had  an 
interview  with  our  Master,  and  asked  him 
about  knowledge.  He  said,  ‘Employ  the 
upright,  and  put  aside  all  the  crooked;  —  in 
this  way,  the  crooked  will  be  made  to  be 
upright.’  What  did  he  mean?” 

Tsze-hsia  said,  “Truly  rich  is  his  saying! 

“Shun,  being  in  possession  of  the  king¬ 


dom,  selected  from  among  all  the  people, 
and  employed  I  Yin,  and  all  who  were 
devoid  of  virtue  disappeared.” 

Tsze-hsia,  being  governor  of  Chii-fu, 
asked  about  government.  The  Master  said, 
“Do  not  be  desirous  to  have  things  done 
quickly;  do  not  look  at  small  advantages. 
Desire  to  have  things  done  quickly  pre¬ 
vents  their  being  done  thoroughly.  Look¬ 
ing  at  small  advantages  prevents  great 
affairs  from  being  accomplished.” 

The  duke  of  Sheh  informed  Confucius, 
saying,  “Among  us  here  there  are  those 
who  may  be  styled  upright  in  their  con¬ 
duct.  If  their  father  have  stolen  a  sheep, 
they  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact.” 

Confucius  said,  “Among  us,  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  those  who  are  upright  are 
different  from  this.  The  father  conceals 
the  misconduct  of  the  son,  and  the  son 
conceals  the  misconduct  of  the  father.  Up¬ 
rightness  is  to  be  found  in  this.” 
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The  Sparrow  and  the  Phoenix 


A  device  often  used  by  the  Chinese  to  simplify  and  teach 
complex  philosophical  and  political  concepts  was  the  par¬ 
able,  a  short  allegorical  story  designed  to  convey  some 
truth  or  moral  lesson.  Thus,  through  the  telling  and  re¬ 
telling  of  parables  from  generation  to  generation,  it  was 
possible  to  instill  the  values  of  the  Masters  in  the  minds  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  illiterate  peasants.  One  such 
parable,  “The  Sparrow  and  the  Phoenix,”  not  only  tells  us 
a  great  deal  about  the  virtues  most  valued  by  the  Chinese, 
but  also  clearly  illustrates  one  of  the  basic  precepts  of 
Confucianism.  Consider  the  implications  this  simple  story 
holds  for  emperors  and  subjects  alike. 


One  time  a  small,  ugly  sparrow  laid  three 
eggs  in  her  nest  on  the  ground.  While  she 
was  away  from  the  nest  for  just  a  minute, 
a  held  mouse  came  by  and  stole  two  of 
the  eggs. 

When  the  sparrow  returned  she  was 
heartbroken.  She  flew  off  to  make  a  charge 
against  the  held  mouse  before  the  Queen 
of  the  Birds,  the  phoenix,  who  should  have 
been  as  wise  as  she  was  powerful. 

“Honorable  Phoenix,”  sobbed  the  spar¬ 
row,  “a  held  mouse  has  stolen  two  of  my 
eggs.  I  have  come  to  plead  for  justice.” 

Now,  the  proud  phoenix  didn’t  want  to 
waste  time  over  a  plain  sparrow,  so  she 
said  crossly,  “Can’t  you  see  I  am  busy? 
Furthermore,  it  is  up  to  parents  to  look 
out  for  their  own  children.  If  a  held 


mouse  robbed  your  nest  it  must  have  been 
because  you  were  careless.” 

“As  Queen  of  the  Birds,  how  can  you 
turn  me  away?  Nothing  happening  to 
your  tiniest  subject  should  be  unimportant 
to  you.  However,  if  you  do  not  consider 
my  problem  worthy  of  your  attention,  be 
prepared  in  case  something  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  you.” 

The  phoenix  let  the  sparrow  scold  on 
and  on.  Finally  the  poor  sparrow  saw  that 
she  was  wasting  her  breath.  She  flew  home. 
She  took  a  sharp  twig  and  made  it  into  a 
spear.  Then  she  lighted  on  a  tree  above 
her  nest  and  waited  for  the  greedy  field 
mouse. 

When  he  came  for  the  last  egg,  the 
sparrow  was  very  angry.  She  flew  down 


t  Isabelle  C.  Chang,  Chinese  Fairy  Tales  (New  York:  Schocken  Books,  Inc.,  1968). 
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and  jabbed  him  in  his  eye  with  her  sharp 
spear.  The  pain  was  so  terrible  that  the 
field  mouse  whipped  around  and  around 
blindly,  squeaking  loudly.  In  his  pain  he 
darted  into  the  nostril  of  a  lion  lying 
asleep  by  the  shore.  Startled  from  his  nap, 
the  lion  jumped  into  the  water,  thinking 
that  a  giant  bee  had  flown  into  his  nose. 

Underwater  was  a  dragon.  To  avoid 
being  eaten  by  the  lion,  he  jumped  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  water  and  by  accident 
brushed  against  the  nest  of  the  phoenix 
herself,  and  tipped  over  her  precious  egg. 

Now  the  phoenix  was  angry  beyond  rea¬ 
son.  She  confronted  the  dragon  and 
scolded,  “Dragon,  you  live  in  water  while  I 
live  on  land.  We  have  never  bothered  each 
other.  Now  you  jump  out  of  the  water  and 
break  the  only  egg  I  have  laid  this  year! 
What  is  your  excuse?” 

“Phoenix,  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  broken 
your  only  egg.  A  lion  dove  into  the  water 
and  frightened  me  so  that  I  jumped  out 
and  accidentally  knocked  over  your  nest. 
Go  blame  the  lion.” 

When  the  phoenix  went  to  scream  at  the 
lion,  he  replied:  “Phoenix,  you  must  not 
blame  me.  I  was  minding  my  own  business, 


sleeping  by  the  seashore,  when  a  field 
mouse  ran  into  my  nose  and  frightened 
me.  I  dove  into  the  water  because  I 
thought  he  was  a  giant  bee.  Go  yell  at  the 
field  mouse.” 

When  the  phoenix  confronted  the  field 
mouse,  he  answered:  “Please  don’t  blame 
me.  I  was  going  by  the  sparrow’s  nest  when 
she  flew  down  like  a  mad  bird  and  jabbed 
me  in  the  eye  with  a  spear.  My  eye  was 
smarting  with  pain.  By  mistake  I  darted 
blindly  into  the  lion’s  nostril.  It  is  the 
sparrow’s  fault.  Go  speak  to  her.” 

So  the  phoenix  finally  went  to  see  the 
sparrow. 

“Yes,  Queen  of  the  Birds,  I  am  indi¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  your  loss.  However, 
didn’t  you  tell  me  that  parents  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  own,  and  that  if  any¬ 
thing  happened  to  the  eggs  it  was  most 
likely  because  the  mother  was  careless? 
You  did  not  comfort  me  when  my  two  eggs 
were  broken,  so  how  can  you  expect  my 
sympathy  for  your  one  broken  egg?  Do 
leave  me  alone.” 

At  this  the  phoenix  was  most  sad.  She 
could  do  nothing  else  but  fly  away  and 
weep. 
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Division  of  Labor  and  Social  Stratification 


Confucianism  promoted  the  organization  of  society  into 
classes  based  primarily  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Hsiin-tzu,  a  Confucian  scholar,  did  not  believe  in  the 
equality  of  all.  In  reading  this  section,  focus  on  the  factors 
used  by  Hsiin-tzu  to  justify  classes. 


The  Confucian  school  denied  that  there 
could  be  a  society  of  uniformity  and  equal¬ 
ity.  Instead  it  believed  that  human  beings 
were  different  in  intelligence,  ability,  and 
morality.  Some  were  wise  and  some  sim¬ 
ple;  some  were  virtuous  and  some  vicious. 
There  was  a  natural  hierarchy.  Conse¬ 
quently,  people  in  a  society  could  not  all 
be  given  the  same  roles  and  treated  as 
equals. 

“Work  is  what  people  dislike;  gain  and 
profit  are  what  they  like,”  says  Hsiin-tzu. 
“If  there  is  no  distinction  of  occupation, 
then  people  will  have  difficulty  in  getting 
work  done.”  Social  organization  therefore 
required  a  division  of  labor  and  the  as¬ 
signment  of  different  kinds  of  work  to 
people,  in  a  rational  way. 

Basically  there  were  two  types  of  work, 
the  mental  and  the  physical.  Farmers, 
artisans,  merchants,  and  others  pursued 
the  second  type.  It  was  their  function  to 
produce  goods  or  render  services.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  group  which  was 
not  expected  to  engage  in  production. 


This  group  included  scholars  and  offi¬ 
cials,  whose  function  it  was  to  study  and 
to  acquire  virtue.  Obviously  the  physical 
labor,  which  needed  little  training,  could 
be  performed  by  average  men,  whereas 
only  the  more  talented  were  qualified  to 
perform  mental  work.  This  kind  of  labor 
was  considered  to  contribute  the  most  to 
society  and  was  therefore  highly  respected. 
The  role  of  this  class  was  characterized  as 
that  of  the  “great  man,”  “the  superior,” 
or  chun-tzu,  in  contrast  to  the  role  of  the 
“small  man,”  or  hsiao-jen.  The  former 
group  not  only  was  superior  but  was  also 
expected  to  be  served  and  supported  by 
the  latter.  This  led  to  a  relationship  of 
subordination  and  superordination.  State¬ 
ments  such  as  the  following  were  common 
in  Chou  times: 

Superior  men  diligently  attend  to  the  rules 
of  propriety  [li],  and  men  in  an  inferior 
position  do  their  best. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  former  kings  that  su¬ 
perior  men  should  labor  with  their  minds 
and  smaller  men  labor  with  their  strength. 


tjohn  King  Fairbank,  Chinese  Thought  and  Institutions  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957). 
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The  great  men  devote  themselves  to  gov¬ 
erning,  and  the  small  men  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  labor. 

In  an  age  of  good  government,  men  in  high 
stations  give  preference  to  men  of  ability 
and  give  opportunity  to  those  who  are  below 
them,  and  lesser  people  labor  vigorously  at 
their  husbandry  to  serve  their  superiors. 

The  commoners,  the  artisans,  and  mer¬ 
chants,  each  attend  to  their  profession  to 
support  their  superiors. 

Furthermore,  the  division  of  labor  was 
politically  oriented.  Mental  labor  was  linked 
with  governing.  This  was  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Mencius  in  the  following  statement, 
which  has  been  frequently  quoted: 

Great  men  have  their  proper  business,  and 
little  men  have  their  proper  business. . .  . 
Some  labor  with  their  minds,  and  some  labor 
with  their  strength.  Those  who  labor  with 
their  minds  govern  others;  those  who  labor 
with  their  strength  are  governed  by  others. 
Those  who  are  governed  by  others  support 
them;  those  who  govern  others  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  them.  This  is  a  principle  univers¬ 
ally  recognized. 

Thus,  to  him,  “if  there  were  not  men  of  a 
superior  grade,  there  would  be  none  to 
rule  the  countrymen.  If  there  were  not 
countrymen,  there  would  be  none  to  sup¬ 
port  the  men  of  superior  grade.” 

Since  the  role  of  chun-tzu  was  more  im¬ 
portant  to  society,  and  since  the  chiln-tzu 
assumed  more  responsibility  than  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  other  group,  naturally  more  re¬ 
wards  were  distributed  to  him.  He  enjoyed 
more  prestige.  He  was  also  given  more  and 
better  material  comforts. 

Most  ancient  Chinese  philosophers  and 
statesmen  merely  argued  that  the  labor 
of  the  two  groups  deserved  different  re¬ 
wards.  Probably  Hsiin-tzu  was  the  only 


one  who  attempted  to  give  a  systematic  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  why  consumption  should  be 
differentiated  in  society  — an  explanation 
which  went  beyond  the  usual  argument 
that  one’s  reward  should  correspond  to 
one’s  contribution.  He  related  it  to  the 
scarcity  of  things  and  the  impossibility  of 
satisfying  all  human  beings  without  dis¬ 
crimination.  “People  desire  and  hate  the 
same  things.  Their  desires  are  many  but 
things  are  few.  Since  they  are  few,  there 
will  inevitably  be  strife.”  He  also  says: 

Man  by  birth  has  desire.  When  desire  is  not 
satisfied,  then  he  cannot  be  without  a  seeking 
for  satisfaction.  When  this  seeking  for  satis¬ 
faction  is  without  measure  or  limits,  then 
there  cannot  but  be  contention.  When  there 
is  contention,  there  will  be  disorder;  when 
there  is  disorder,  then  there  will  be  poverty. 

Therefore  the  problem  was  how  to  meet 
human  wants  and  keep  society  in  order. 
Hsiin-tzu  thought  that  the  problem  could 
not  be  solved  by  treating  all  human  beings 
alike  and  distributing  things  equally 
among  them.  In  the  circumstances,  things 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all. 

When  social  statuses  are  equal,  there  will 
not  be  enough  for  everybody.  When  men’s 
power  is  equal,  there  will  be  no  [way  to 
achieve]  unification.  When  people  are  equal, 
no  one  will  be  able  to  command  the  services 
of  others. . . .  Two  nobles  cannot  serve  each 
other,  and  two  humble  persons  cannot  com¬ 
mand  each  other.  This  is  a  law  of  nature. 
When  people’s  power  and  position  are  equal 
and  their  likes  and  dislikes  are  the  same, 
things  will  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  every¬ 
one,  and  hence  there  cannot  but  be  strife. 
Strife  will  lead  to  disorder  and  disorder 
will  lead  to  poverty. 

Thus  the  only  way  to  solve  the  problem 
and  to  maintain  the  social  order  was  to 
make  social  positions  distinct  and  definite 
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and  to  distribute  things  according  to  status. 
Hsiin-tzu  emphasized  over  and  over  the 
importance  of  “making  social  distinctions 
plain  and  keeping  the  people  together.” 
The  essential-thing,  then,  was  to  have  some 
way  to  insure  that  each  one  in  the  society 
would  find  his  correct  position,  assume  his 
duty,  and  satisfy  his  wants.  This  was  the 
function  of  li,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
make  social  distinctions  clear  and  to 
regulate  men’s  desires  according  to  their 
statuses.  Only  by  establishing  such  a  social 
system,  Hsiin-tzu  observed,  would  it  be 
possible  to  “nourish  men’s  desires,  to  give 
opportunity  for  this  seeking  for  satisfac¬ 
tion,  in  order  that  desire  should  never  be 
extinguished  by  things,  nor  should  things 
be  used  up  by  desire.”  An  ideal  society  in 
which  a  division  of  labor  was  well  or¬ 
ganized  was  described  by  the  philosopher 
as  follows: 

To  be  honored  as  the  Son  of  Heaven  and  to 
be  so  rich  as  to  possess  the  empire,  these  are 
desired  by  all  human  beings  alike.  If  these 


human  desires  are  followed,  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  for  more  than  one  authority  to 
exist,  and  things  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
supply  them.  Therefore  the  ancient  kings 
formulated  li  and  righteousness  and  made 
distinctions  in  order  to  have  the  grades  of 
the  noble  and  humble,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  elders  and  the  young,  and  dis¬ 
crimination  between  the  intelligent  and  the 
stupid,  the  able  and  the  incapable,  thus 
making  everyone  assume  his  function  and 
get  into  his  proper  position.  Then  the 
amount  of  one’s  salary  will  be  in  accordance 
[with  his  ability].  This  is  the  way  to  have 
people  live  together  in  harmony  and  unity. 
Thereupon  when  the  benevolent  man  is  on 
his  throne,  the  farmers  will  engage  in  culti¬ 
vation  with  their  strength;  the  merchants  will 
engage  in  [using]  wealth  with  their  keenness; 
the  various  artisans  will  engage  in  [making] 
tools  with  their  skill;  from  the  shih  ta-fu  up  to 
the  dukes  and  marquises,  all  will  fulfil  their 
official  duties  with  benevolence,  generosity, 
intelligence,  and  ability.  This  may  be  called 
the  utmost  equality.  Therefore  the  ruler 
whose  reward  is  the  whole  empire  will  not 
think  it  too  much  for  himself;  any  one  who  is 
a  gatekeeper,  an  innkeeper,  or  a  night- 
watchman  will  not  think  his  task  too  humble. 
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Reading  foud 


Govern  the  State  with  Correctness 


The  basic  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Taoism  is  the  Tao 
Te  Ching,  or  The  Way  of  Lao  Tzu,  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Lao-tzu  [Lao  Tzu].  The  excerpts  from  The  Way  are  not  as 
easily  comprehensible  as  was  the  selection  from  Confucius. 
This  difference  arises  from  the  difference  in  the  two 
philosophies. 

Confucius’  concern  was  with  society,  and  he  gave  clear 
guidelines  on  how  man  is  to  live  in  that  society.  Though 
lofty,  his  ideals  were  readily  comprehensible  to  the  aver¬ 
age  man,  for  they  provided  a  concrete  method  for  im¬ 
proving  one’s  life  in  the  here  and  now. 

Lao-tzu’s  thoughts  are  more  difficult  to  understand. 
While  Confucius  emphasized  activity,  Lao-tzu  preached  a 
wise  passivity  and  negated  the  vicissitudes  of  mortal  life. 
He  advocated  ideas  that  baffled  the  logical  mind  and  that 
only  the  spiritually  inclined  person  could  perceive.  This 
accounts  for  the  paradoxical  mood  of  Lao-tzu’s  teaching. 
Taoism  concentrates  on  a  personal  spiritual  quest  for 
inner  peace  and  tranquillity.  Because  the  quest  is  indivi¬ 
dual,  no  specific  course  of  action  can  be  outlined. 


The  people  are  not  afraid  of  death. 

Why,  then,  threaten  them  with  death ? 

Suppose  the  people  are  always  afraid  of  death  and  we  can 
seize  those  who  are  vicious  and  kill  them, 

Who  would  dare  to  do  so? 

There  is  always  the  master  executioner  ( Heaven )  who  kills. 

To  undertake  executions  for  the  master  executioner  is  like 
hewing  wood  for  the  master  carpenter. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  hew  wood  for  the  master  carpenter 
rarely  escapes  injuring  his  own  hands. 


'tThe  Way  of  Lao  Tzu,  trans.  by  Wing-Tsit  Chan  (New  York:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc.,  1963). 
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Govern  the  state  with  correctness. 

Operate  the  army  with  surprise  tactics. 

Administer  the  empire  by  engaging  in  no  activity. 

How  do  I  know  that  this  should  be  so? 

Through  this: 

The  more  taboos  and  prohibitions  there  are  in  the  world, 

The  poorer  the  people  will  be. 

The  more  sharp  weapons  the  people  have, 

The  more  troubled  the  state  will  be. 

The  more  cunning  and  skill  man  possesses, 

The  more  vicious  things  will  appear. 

The  more  laws  and  orders  are  made  prominent, 

The  more  thieves  and  robbers  there  will  be. 

Therefore  the  sage  says: 

I  take  no  action  and  the  people  of  themselves  are  transformed. 

I  love  tranquility  and  the  people  of  themselves  become  correct. 

I  engage  in  no  activity  and  the  people  of  themselves  become  prosperous. 
/  have  no  desires  and  the  people  of  themselves  become  simple. 


When  the  government  is  non-discriminative  and  dull, 

The  people  are  contented  and  generous. 

When  the  government  is  searching  and  discriminative, 

The  people  are  disappointed  and  contentious. 

Calamity  is  that  upon  which  happiness  depends; 

Happiness  is  that  in  which  calamity  is  latent. 

Who  knows  when  the  limit  will  be  reached? 

Is  there  no  correctness  (used  to  govern  the  world)? 

Then  the  correct  again  becomes  the  perverse. 

And  the  good  will  again  become  evil. 

The  people  have  been  deluded  for  a  long  time. 

Therefore  the  sage  is  as  pointed  as  a  square  but  does  not  pierce. 
He  is  as  acute  as  a  knife  but  does  not  cut. 

He  is  as  straight  as  an  unbent  line  but  does  not  extend. 

He  is  as  bright  as  light  but  does  not  dazzle. 
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Reading  fivef 


Horses"  Hoofs 


This  selection  is  by  Chuang-tzu,  one  of  the  most  famous 
followers  of  Lao-tzu.  Chuang-tzu  interpreted  the  Tao  and 
developed  the  concept  further  than  Lao-tzu  had  done, 
advocating  the  preservation  of  natural  life  and  stressing 
the  close  link  between  man  and  nature.  Compare  the 
views  of  Chuang-tzu  with  those  expressed  in  The  Way  of 
Lao  Tzu  and  with  the  Confucian  attitude  toward  the  state 
and  government. 


Horses  have  hoofs  to  carry  them  over  frost 
and  snow,  and  hair  to  protect  them  from 
wind  and  cold.  They  eat  grass  and  drink 
water,  and  fling  up  their  tails  and  gallop. 
Such  is  the  real  nature  of  horses.  Cere¬ 
monial  halls  and  big  dwellings  are  of  no 
use  to  them. 

One  day  Polo  (famous  horse-trainer), 
appeared,  saying,  “I  am  good  at  manag¬ 
ing  horses.”  So  he  burned  their  hair  and 
clipped  them,  and  pared  their  hoofs  and 
branded  them.  He  put  halters  around 
their  necks  and  shackles  around  their  legs 
and  numbered  them  according  to  their 
stables.  The  result  was  that  two  or  three 
in  every  ten  died.  Then  he  kept  them 
hungry  and  thirsty,  trotting  them  and 
galloping  them,  and  taught  them  to  run 
in  formations,  with  the  misery  of  the 
tasselled  bridle  in  front  and  the  fear  of 
the  knotted  whip  behind,  until  more  than 
half  of  them  died. 


The  potter  says,  “I  am  good  at  man¬ 
aging  clay.  If  I  want  it  round,  I  use 
compasses;  if  rectangular,  a  square.”  The 
carpenter  says,  “I  am  good  at  managing 
wood.  If  I  want  it  curved,  I  use  an  arc;  if 
straight,  a  line.”  But  on  what  grounds  can 
we  think  that  the  nature  of  clay  and  wood 
desires  this  application  of  compasses  and 
square,  and  arc  and  line?  Nevertheless, 
every  age  extols  Polo  for  his  skill  in  train¬ 
ing  horses,  and  potters  and  carpenters  for 
their  skill  with  clay  and  wood.  Those  who 
manage  (govern)  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
make  the  same  mistake. 

I  think  one  who  knows  how  to  govern 
the  empire  should  not  do  so.  For  the 
people  have  certain  natural  instincts  — to 
weave  and  clothe  themselves,  to  till  the 
fields  and  feed  themselves.  This  is  their 
common  character,  in  which  all  share. 
Such  instincts  may  be  called  “Heaven- 
born.”  So  in  the  days  of  perfect  nature, 


t  Lin  Yutang,  The  Wisdom  of  China  (London:  New  English  Library,  Ltd.,  1944). 
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men  were  quiet  in  their  movements  and 
serene  in  their  looks.  At  that  time,  there 
were  no  paths  over  mountains,  no  boats 
or  bridges  over  waters.  All  things  were 
produced,  each  in  its  natural  district. 
Birds  and  beasts  multiplied;  trees  and 
shrubs  thrived.  Thus  it  was  that  birds  and 
beasts  could  be  led  by  the  hand,  and  one 
could  climb  up  and  peep  into  the  magpie’s 
nest.  For  in  the  days  of  perfect  nature, 
man  lived  together  with  birds  and  beasts, 
and  there  was  no  distinction  of  their  kind. 
Who  could  know  of  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  gentlemen  and  common  people? 
Being  all  equally  without  knowledge,  their 
virtue  could  not  go  astray.  Being  all  equally 
without  desires,  they  were  in  a  state  of 
natural  integrity.  In  this  state  of  natural 
integrity,  the  people  did  not  lose  their 
(original)  nature. 

And  then  when  Sages  appeared,  crawl¬ 
ing  for  charity  and  limping  with  duty, 
doubt  and  confusion  entered  men’s  minds. 
They  said  they  must  make  merry  by  means 
of  music  and  enforce  distinctions  by  means 
of  ceremony,  and  the  empire  became 
divided  against  itself.  Were  the  un¬ 
carved  wood  not  cut  up,  who  could  make 
sacrificial  vessels?  Were  white  jade  left 
uncut,  who  could  make  the  regalia  of 
cours?  Were  Tao  and  virtue  not  destroyed, 
what  use  would  there  be  for  charity  and 
duty?  Were  men’s  natural  instincts  not 
lost,  what  need  would  there  be  for  music 
and  ceremonies?  Were  the  five  colours 
not  confused,  who  would  need  decora¬ 
tions?  Were  the  five  notes  not  confused, 
who  would  adopt  the  six  pitch-pipes? 
Destruction  of  the  natural  integrity  of 
things  for  the  production  of  articles  of 
various  kinds  — this  is  the  fault  of  the 
artisan.  Destruction  of  Tao  and  virtue  in 


order  to  introduce  charity  and  duty— 
this  is  the  error  of  the  Sages.  Horses  live 
on  dry  land,  eat  grass  and  drink  water. 
When  pleased,  they  rub  their  necks  to¬ 
gether.  When  angry,  they  turn  round 
and  kick  up  their  heels  at  each  other. 
Thus  far  only  do  their  natural  instincts 
carry  them.  But  bridled  and  bitted,  with 
a  moon-shaped  metal  plate  on  their  fore¬ 
heads,  they  learn  to  cast  vicious  looks, 
to  turn  their  heads  to  bite,  to  nudge  at 
the  yoke,  to  cheat  the  bit  out  of  their 
mouths  or  steal  the  bridle  off  their  heads. 
Thus  their  minds  and  gestures  become 
like  those  of  thieves.  This  is  the  fault  of 
Polo. 

In  the  days  of  Ho  Hsii,  the  people  did 
nothing  in  particular  at  their  homes  and 
went  nowhere  in  particular  in  their  walks. 
Having  food,  they  rejoiced;  tapping  their 
bellies,  they  wandered  about.  Thus  far 
the  natural  capacities  of  the  people  carried 
them.  The  Sages  came  then  to  make  them 
bow  and  bend  with  ceremonies  and  music, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  external  forms  of 
intercourse,  and  dangled  charity  and  duty 
before  them,  in  order  to  keep  their  minds 
in  submission.  Then  the  people  began  to 
labour  and  develop  a  taste  for  knowledge, 
and  to  struggle  with  one  another  in  their 
desire  for  gain,  to  which  there  is  no  end. 
This  is  the  error  of  the  Sages. 
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Reading  sixf 


Filial  Piety 


Filial  piety  is  a  basic  concept  in  Confucianism.  If  each 
member  of  society  followed  the  proper  rules  of  conduct 
then  all  society  would  become  virtuous  and  harmony 
would  prevail. 

In  this  reading  you  should  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
different  roles  assigned  to  each  social  group  and  determine 
how  harmony  would  prevail  if  filial  piety  were  followed. 


The  Scope  and  Measuring  of  the  Treatise 

Once,  when  Kung-ni1  was  unoccupied,  and 
his  disciple  Zang  was  sitting  by  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  him,  the  Master  said,  “Shan,  the 
ancient  kings  had  a  perfect  virtue  and  all- 
embracing  rule  of  conduct,  through  which 
they  were  in  accord  with  all  under  Heaven. 
By  the  practice  of  it  the  people  were 
brought  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  and 
there  was  no  ill-will  between  superiors  and 
inferiors.  Do  you  know  what  it  was?”  Zang 
rose  from  his  mat,  and  said,  “How  should 
I,  Shan,  who  am  so  devoid  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  be  able  to  know  this?”  The  Master 
said,  “It  was  filial  piety.  Now  filial  piety  is 
the  root  of  all  virtue,  and  the  stem  out  of 
which  grows  all  moral  teaching.  Sit  down 
again,  and  I  will  explain  the  subject  to 
you.  Our  bodies  — to  every  hair  and  bit  of 
skin  — are  received  by  us  from  our  parents, 
and  we  must  not  presume  to  injure  or 


wound  them:  — this  is  the  beginning  of 
filial  piety.  When  we  have  established  our 
character  by  the  practice  of  the  filial 
course,  so  as  to  make  our  name  famous  in 
future  ages,  and  thereby  glorify  our  par¬ 
ents:— this  is  the  end  of  filial  piety.  It 
commences  with  the  service  of  parents;  it 
proceeds  to  the  service  of  the  ruler;  it  is 
completed  by  the  establishment  of  the 
character. 

“It  is  said  in  the  Major  Odes  of  the 
Kingdom, 

‘ Ever  think  of  your  ancestor, 
Cultivating  your  virtue .’  ” 

Filial  Piety  in  the  Son  of  Heaven 

He  who  loves  his  parents  will  not  dare  to 
incur  the  risk  of  being  hated  by  any  man, 
and  he  who  reveres  his  parents  will  not 
dare  to  incur  the  risk  of  being  contemned 


1.  Marriage  name  of  Confucius, 
t  Alfred  Doeblin,  Confucius  (Greenwich,  Conn.:  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.,  1959). 
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by  any  man.  When  the  love  and  reverence 
of  the  Son  of  Heaven  are  thus  carried  to 
the  utmost  in  the  service  of  his  parents, 
the  lessons  of  his  virtue  affect  all  the 
people,  and  he  becomes  a  pattern  to  all 
within  the  four  seas:  — this  is  the  filial 
piety  of  the  Son  oh  Heaven. 

It  is  said  in  the  Marquis  of  Fu  on  Punish¬ 
ments,  “The  One  man  will  have  felicity, 
and  the  millions  of  the  people  will  depend 
on  what  ensures  his  happiness.” 


Filial  Piety  in  High  Ministers 
and  Great  Officers 

They  do  not  presume  to  wear  robes  other 
than  those  appointed  by  the  laws  of  the 
ancient  kings;  nor  to  speak  words  other 
than  those  sanctioned  by  their  speech;  nor 
to  exhibit  conduct  other  than  that  exempli¬ 
fied  by  their  virtuous  ways.  Thus  none  of 
their  words  being  contrary  to  those  sanc¬ 
tions,  and  none  of  their  actions  contrary 
to  the  right  way,  from  their  mouths  there 
comes  no  exceptionable  speech,  and  in 
their  conduct  there  are  found  no  excep¬ 
tionable  actions.  Their  words  may  fill  all 
under  Heaven,  and  no  error  of  speech  will 
be  found  in  them.  Their  actions  may  fill 
all  under  Heaven,  and  no  dissatisfaction  or 
dislike  will  be  awakened  by  them.  When 
these  three  things  — their  robes,  their 
words,  and  their  conduct—  are  all  complete 
as  they  should  be,  they  can  then  preserve 
their  ancestral  temples: —  this  is  the  filial 
piety  of  high  ministers  and  great  officers. 

It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry, 

“He  is  never  idle,  day  or  night, 

In  the  service  of  the  One  man  ” 


Filial  Piety  in  Inferior  Officers 

As  they  serve  their  fathers  so  they  serve 
their  mothers,  and  they  love  them  equally. 
As  they  serve  their  fathers,  so  they  serve 
their  rulers,  and  they  reverence  them 
equally.  Hence  love  is  what  is  chiefly 
rendered  to  the  mother,  and  reverence  is 
what  is  chiefly  rendered  to  the  ruler,  while 
both  of  these  things  are  given  to  the 
father.  Therefore  when  they  serve  their 
ruler  with  filial  piety  they  are  loyal;  when 
they  serve  their  superiors  with  reverence 
they  are  obedient.  Not  failing  in  this 
loyalty  and  obedience  in  serving  those 
above  them,  they  are  then  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  emoluments  and  positions,  and 
to  maintain  their  sacrifices: —  this  is  the 
filial  piety  of  inferior  officers. 

It  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Poetry, 

“Rising  early  and  going  to  sleep  late, 

Do  not  disgrace  those  who  gave  you  birth.” 

Filial  Piety  in  the  Common  People 

They  follow  the  course  of  Heaven  in  the 
revolving  seasons;  they  distinguish  the  ad¬ 
vantages  afforded  by  different  soils;  they 
are  caref  ul  of  their  conduct  and  econom¬ 
ical  in  their  expenditure;  — in  order  to 
nourish  their  parents;  —  this  is  the  filial 
piety  of  the  common  people. 

Therefore  from  the  Son  of  Heaven 
down  to  the  common  people,  there  never 
has  been  one  whose  filial  piety  was  with¬ 
out  its  beginning  and  end  on  whom  calam¬ 
ity  did  not  come. 
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Reading  seven1^ 


The  Meaning  of  Jen 


Confucius’  world,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  was  a  harsh, 
cruel,  and  tragic  one,  particularly  for  the  great  masses 
of  poor  Chinese  peasants.  China  was  fragmented  into  a 
number  of  small  feudal  states  which  constantly  fought 
among  themselves  for  control  of  the  empire.  From  with¬ 
out,  China  was  under  attack  by  barbarian  tribes  which 
pressed  in  on  the  Chinese  from  all  sides,  threatening  the 
nation’s  existence.  The  Chou  dynasty,  once  a  stable  and 
powerful  government,  was  now  in  its  decline;  it  was  weak 
and  corrupt,  unable  to  control  the  disorder  and  violence 
which  gripped  the  country.  To  Confucius,  the  answer  to 
the  evil  and  chaos  was  to  convince  all  men  to  embrace  the 
ideal  of  jen,  variously  translated  as  love,  humanity,  innate 
goodness,  benevolence,  or  virtue.  In  these  passages  from 
the  Analects  the  Master  explains  the  concept  of  jen  and  how 
it  is  to  be  applied. 


Confucius  says,  Those  who  know  how  to 
flatter  and  those  who  look  pleasant  but 
are  insincere  inside  cannot  be  said  to  have 
possessed  jen. 

Confucius  says,  What  good  can  rites  do 
if  a  man  does  not  possess  jen}  What  good 
can  music  do  if  a  man  does  not  possess  jen} 

Confucius  says,  A  neighborhood  where 
people  possess  jen  is  a  good  neighborhood. 
How  can  a  person  be  regarded  as  wise  if 
he  is  not  selective  in  choosing  a  place  to 
live? 

Confucius  says,  You  cannot  share  either 
hardship  or  happiness  with  a  man  who 


does  not  possess  jen.  Those  who  possess 
jen  live  in  it  without  knowing  its  existence. 
The  wise  will  of  course  use  jen  to  benefit 
others  as  well  as  himself. 

Confucius  says,  Only  a  person  who 
possesses  jen  can  love  good  men  and 
detest  bad  men. 

Confucius  says,  Those  who  embrace  jen 
do  not  hate. 

Confucius  says,  Wealth  and  honor  are 
the  things  desired  by  every  man.  But  I 
shall  not  have  them  if  I  have  to  obtain 
them  in  an  improper  way.  Poverty  and 
humiliation  are  what  people  detest.  If  I 


t  Dun  J.  Li,  The  Essence  of  Chinese  Civilization  (Princeton:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  1967). 
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cannot  eliminate  them  by  proper  means,  I 
shall  not  try  to  do  so.  How  can  a  gentleman 
be  called  a  gentleman  if  he  no  longer 
follows  the  principle  of  jen}  A  true  gentle¬ 
man  will  not  violate  the  principle  of  jen 
even  for  the  briefest  moment.  He  follows 
it  when  he  is  occupied;  he  follows  it  even 
in  adversity. 

Confucius  says,  I  have  not  met  a  person 
who  really  loves  jen  and  abhors  jen’s  oppo¬ 
site.  No  one  is  better  than  the  man  who 
loves  jen.  As  to  those  who  abhor  jen’s  oppo¬ 
site,  they  are  already  on  their  way  to  jen. 
They  will  not  do  anything  which  violates 
the  principle  of  jen.  If  a  person  devotes 
his  energy  to  the  practice  of  jen  for  a 
single  day,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
he  should  fail.  There  might  have  been 
such  a  person,  but  I  have  not  seen  him. 

Confucius  says,  People’s  faults  can  be 
classified  into  different  categories.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  particular  faults  of  an  individual, 
I  know  whether  he  possesses  jen. 

Confucius  says,  Hui  does  not  violate 
the  principle  of  jen  for  as  long  as  a  three- 
month  period.  As  for  the  rest,  it  is  a 
matter  of  days  or  at  most  a  month. 

Fan  Chih  asked  about  jen.  Confucius 
said:  “Work  earlier  than  others  and 
harder.  Enjoy  the  fruit  of  labor  only  after 
others  have  done  so.  A  man  who  follows 
these  principles  may  be  described  as  a 
man  of  jen." 

Confucius  says,  Those  who  possess 
wisdom  may  be  compared  to  water;  those 
who  possessjcw  may  be  compared  to  moun¬ 
tains.  The  former  are  active;  the  latter 
are  quiet.  The  former  are  cheerful;  the 
latter  live  longer. 

Tzu-kung  asked  Confucius:  “Suppose  a 
ruler  is  generous  with  his  people  and  helps 
them  whenever  they  are  in  difficulties. 


Would  you  say  that  he  is  a  man  of  jen}” 
“Certainly,”  replied  Confucius.  “He  is  not 
only  a  man  of  jen]  he  is  a  sage.  He  is  even 
better  than  Yao  and  Shun.  A  man  of  jen 
wishes  to  establish  others  as  well  as  him¬ 
self.  He  wishes  to  understand  others  to 
the  same  extent  as  he  understands  him¬ 
self.  The  way  of  jen  is  to  work  first  among 
people  in  your  immediate  environment.” 

Confucius  says,  How  dare  I  say  that  I 
am  a  sage  or  a  man  of  jen}  But  I  enjoy 
working  towards  that  goal,  and  I  teach 
what  I  believe  without  ever  feeling  tired. 
This  is  all  I  believe. 

Confucius  says,  The  wise  do  not  confuse. 
The  brave  do  not  fear.  Those  who  possess 
jen  do  not  worry. 

Yen  Yuan  asked  about  jen.  Confucius 
replied:  “To  control  and  channel  your 
desires  through  propriety  is  jen.  If  you 
can  do  it  for  a  single  day,  the  world  will 
follow  the  principle  of  jen.  Jen  comes  as 
a  result  of  individual  efforts;  others  can¬ 
not  help.”  Yen  Yuan  asked  for  more  de¬ 
tails.  Confucius  replied:  “Do  not  see  the 
improper;  do  not  hear  the  improper;  do 
not  talk  about  the  improper;  and  do  not 
act  improperly.”  Yen  Yuan  said:  “Un- 
talented  though  I  am,  I  shall  abide  by 
this  advice.” 

Chung-kung  asked  about  jen.  Confucius 
replied:  “When  you  meet  a  person  outside 
of  your  house,  greet  him  as  if  he  were  a 
great  noble.  If  as  a  government  official 
you  have  to  impose  corvee  duties,  you 
should  approach  your  task  with  the  same 
seriousness  that  you  would  use  in  perform¬ 
ing  a  religious  ritual.  Do  not  do  to  others 
what  you  yourself  would  not  desire.  In 
this  way  you  will  have  no  complaints 
against  you  either  as  a  citizen  or  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  household.”  Chung-kung  said: 
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“Untalented  though  I  am,  I  shall  abide  by 
these  statements.” 

Ssu-ma  Niu  asked  about  jen.  Confucius 
replied:  “A  person  who  possesses  jen  speaks 
with  hesitation.”  “Do  you  mean,  sir,  that 
a  person  who  speaks  hesitantly  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  person  of  jen?”  “Realizing  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  promises,”  replied 
Confucius,  “would  a  person  not  be  hesi¬ 
tant  to  make  them?” 

Fan  Chih  asked  about  jen.  Confucius 
replied:  “Love  people.” 

Confucius  says,  A  sage  king  must  rule 
for  one  generation  before  people  are  con¬ 
verted  to  the  principle  of  jen. 

Fan  Chih  asked  about  jen.  Confucius 
replied:  “Be  respectful  when  you  are  at 
home.  Be  diligent  and  sincere  in  whatever 
you  do.  Be  loyal  in  your  relationships  with 
your  fellow  men.  These  are  such  basic 
principles  that  you  cannot  discard  them 
even  if  you  live  among  the  barbarians.” 

Confucius  says,  The  meanings  of  en¬ 
durance,  fortitude,  simplicity,  and  inarticu¬ 
lateness  are  close  to  the  meaning  of  jen. 

Hsien  asked  Confucius:  “Could  a  person 
be  described  as  a  man  of  jen  if  he  is  not 
aggressive,  conceited,  resentful,  or  avari¬ 
cious?”  Confucius  replied:  “Such  a  person 
is  unusual  indeed.  But  I  still  do  not  know 
whether  he  can  be  regarded  as  a  man  of 
jen." 

Confucius  says,  A  virtuous  man  has 
something  to  say,  but  a  person  who  has 
something  to  say  is  not  necessarily  virtuous. 
A  man  who  possesses  jen  is  brave,  but  a 
brave  man  does  not  necessarily  possess  jen. 

Confucius  says,  A  gentleman  may  some¬ 
times  violate  the  principle  of  jen.  A  mean 
man  does  not  have  jen  within  him  in  the 
first  place. 

Confucius  said:  “A  gentleman  possesses 


three  virtues  of  which  I  have  none.  He 
possesses  jen,  and  he  is  therefore  not 
sorrowful.  He  possesses  wisdom,  and  he  is 
therefore  not  confused.  He  possesses  cour¬ 
age,  and  he  is  therefore  not  afraid.”  Tzu- 
kung  said:  “Sir,  you  are  speaking  about 
yourself.” 

Confucius  says,  Men  of  will  and  men  of 
jen  will  not  value  life  higher  than  jen.  Some 
of  them  may  choose  to  die  rather  than  to 
surrender  the  principle  of  jen. 

Tzu-kung  asked  about  jen.  Confucius 
replied:  “If  a  craftsman  wishes  to  make  a 
good  product,  he  first  must  sharpen  his 
tools.  In  whatever  country  you  happen  to 
be,  serve  its  virtuous  ministers  and  make 
friends  with  those  citizens  who  possessjm.” 

“If  there  were  one  word  that  should 
guide  our  conduct  throughout  our  lives, 
what  word  can  it  be?”  Tzu-kung  asked. 
“Can  that  word  be  ‘shu’  which  means  ‘Do 
not  do  to  others  what  you  yourself  do  not 
desire’?”  Confucius  replied. 

Confucius  says,  Jen  is  more  important 
than  fire  or  water.  I  have  seen  people  who 
died  in  fire  and  water.  But  I  have  not  seen 
any  person  who  died  in  jen. 

Confucius  says,  When  jen  is  involved, 
you  should  not  hesitate  even  to  disagree 
with  your  teacher. 

Tzu-chang  asked  about  jen.  Confucius 
replied:  “A  person  who  possesses  five 
virtues  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  jen." 
“Please  tell  me  about  the  five  virtues.” 
“They  are,”  said  Confucius,  “reverence, 
kindness,  sincerity,  sagacity,  and  gener¬ 
osity.  A  respectful  man  will  not  be  insulted. 
A  kind  man  will  win  sympathy  and  support. 
A  man  who  is  sincere  will  be  trusted  in 
return.  A  sagacious  man  is  more  likely  to 
succeed.  Only  a  generous  man  can  com¬ 
mand  the  service  of  others.” 
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Reading  eight* 


To  Yield  Is  To  Be  Preserved  Whole 


Passages  from  The  Way  of  Lao  Tzu  once  again  illustrate  the 
contrasts  between  the  philosophies  of  Confucius  and 
Lao-tzu.  The  writings  of  Lao-tzu  are  unlike  those  of 
Confucius  in  that  they  consist  of  a  medley  of  ancient 
adages  and  short  sayings,  often  in  rhyme,  poetry,  prose, 
interpretations,  and  commentaries.  The  phrases  are  pre¬ 
cisely  balanced,  expressing  through  symbolism  a  para¬ 
doxical,  poetic  view  of  life.  While  they  represent  con¬ 
trasting  views  of  life,  the  two  philosophies  are  compatible, 
and  many  of  the  principal  elements  of  Taoist  thought  were 
absorbed  in  Confucianism.  Confucius  and  Lao-tzu  concern 
themselves  with  two  aspects  of  the  same  individual.  In  a 
sense,  Confucianism  speaks  for  the  scholar-official,  the 
gentleman,  the  responsible  citizen,  the  just  and  effective 
bureaucrat,  at  work  in  his  office  or  study.  Taoism,  on  the 
other  hand,  speaks  for  the  same  gentleman  when  he  is 
seeking  a  retreat  from  the  tiring  duties  of  office,  losing 
himself  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  world  of  mountains 
and  streams.  The  orientation  of  Confucianism  and  Taoism 
is  clearly  different;  consider  whether  these  distinctive 
orientations  mean  that  the  two  philosophies  conflict  with 
each  other.  Note  the  Taoist  use  of  the  paradox  and  think 
about  the  reasons  for  this  form  being  used  to  express 
mystical  ideas. 
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To  yield  is  to  be  preserved  whole. 

To  be  bent  is  to  become  straight. 

To  be  empty  is  to  be  full. 

To  be  worn  out  is  to  be  renewed, 

T o  have  little  is  to  possess. 

T o  have  plenty  is  to  be  perplexed. 

Therefore  the  sage  embraces  the  One 
And  becomes  the  model  of  the  world. 

He  does  not  show  himself;  therefore  he  is  luminous. 

He  does  not  justify  himself;  therefore  he  becomes  prominent. 

He  does  not  boast  of  himself;  therefore  he  is  given  credit. 

He  does  not  brag;  therefore  he  can  endure  for  long. 

It  is  precisely  because  he  does  not  compete  that 
the  world  cannot  compete  with  him. 

Is  the  ancient  saying,  “To  yield  is  to  be  preserved  whole,”  empty  words? 
Truly  he  will  be  preserved  and  ( prominence  and  credit )  will  come  to  him. 


He  who  stands  on  tiptoe  is  not  steady. 

He  who  strides  forward  does  not  go. 

He  who  shows  himself  is  not  luminous. 

He  who  justifies  himself  is  not  prominent. 

He  who  boasts  of  himself  is  not  given  credit. 

He  who  brags  does  not  endure  for  long. 

From  the  point  of  view  ofTao,  these  are  like  remnants 
of  food  and  tumors  of  action, 

Which  all  creatures  detest. 

Therefore  those  who  possess  Tao  turn  away  from  them. 
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Act  without  action. 

Do  without  ado. 

Taste  without  tasting. 

Whether  it  is  big  or  small,  many  or  few, 
repay  hatred  with  virtue. 

Prepare  for  the  difficult  while  it  is  still  easy. 

Deal  with  the  big  while  it  is  still  small. 

Difficult  undertakings  have  always  started  with  what  is  easy. 
And  great  undertakings  have  always  started  with  what  is  small. 
Therefore  the  sage  never  strives  for  the  great, 

And  thereby  the  great  is  achieved. 

He  who  makes  rash  promises  surely  lacks  faith. 

He  who  takes  things  too  easily  will  surely  encounter 
much  difficulty. 

For  this  reason  even  the  sage  regards  things  as  difficult. 

And  therefore  he  encounters  no  difficulty. 
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Reading  ninet 


The  Tale  of  Ch'ienniang 


The  Tale  of  Ch’ienniang,  by  an  unknown  author  of  the 
T’ang  dynasty  (a.d.  618-907),  demonstrates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Confucian  idea  of  filial  piety. 


Ch’ienniang  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Chang  Yi,  an  official  in  Hunan.  She  had  a 
cousin  by  the  name  of  Wang  Chou,  who 
was  a  brilliant  and  handsome  young  man. 
They  had  grown  up  together  from  child¬ 
hood,  and  as  her  father  was  very  fond  of 
the  young  boy,  he  had  said  that  he  would 
take  Wang  Chou  as  his  son-in-law.  This 
promise  they  had  both  heard,  and  as  she 
was  the  only  child,  and  they  were  very 
close  together,  their  love  grew  from  day 
to  day.  Unfortunately,  her  father  was  the 
only  man  who  failed  to  perceive  this.  One 
day  a  young  official  came  to  beg  for  her 
hand  from  her  father,  and,  ignoring  or 
forgetting  his  early  promise,  he  con¬ 
sented.  Ch’ienniang,  torn  between  love 
and  filial  piety,  was  ready  to  die  with  grief, 
while  the  young  man  was  so  disgusted  that 
he  decided  he  would  go  abroad  rather 
than  stay  and  see  his  sweetheart  become 
the  bride  of  another  person.  So  he  made 
up  a  pretext  and  informed  his  uncle  that 
he  had  to  go  away  to  the  capital.  As  the 
uncle  could  not  persuade  him  to  stay,  he 
gave  him  money  and  presents  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  farewell  feast  for  him.  Wang 


Chou,  sad  to  take  leave  of  his  lover,  was 
thinking  it  all  over  at  the  feast  and  he 
told  himself  that  it  was  best  to  go,  rather 
than  remain  to  carry  on  a  hopeless  ro¬ 
mance. 

So  Wang  Chou  set  out  on  a  boat  of  an 
afternoon,  and  before  he  had  gone  a  few 
miles,  it  was  already  dark.  He  told  the 
boatman  to  tie  up  the  boat  along  shore 
and  rest  for  the  night.  That  night  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  toward  midnight  he  heard 
the  sound  of  quick  footsteps  approaching. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  had  drawn 
near  the  boat.  He  got  up  and  inquired, 
“Who  is  there  at  this  hour  of  the  night?” 
“It  is  I,  even  Ch’ienniang,”  was  the  reply. 
Surprised  and  delighted  beyond  measure, 
he  led  her  down  to  the  boat,  and  there  she 
told  him  that  she  had  hoped  to  be  his  wife, 
that  her  father  had  been  unfair  to  him, 
and  that  she  could  not  bear  parting  from 
him.  She  was  afraid,  too,  that  he,  lonely 
and  travelling  in  strange  parts,  might  be 
driven  to  take  his  own  life.  So  she  had 
braved  the  censure  of  society  and  the 
anger  of  her  parents  and  come  to  follow 
him  wherever  he  should  go.  Thus  they 
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were  happy  together  and  continued  their 
journey  to  Szechuen. 

Five  years  passed  happily  and  she  bore 
him  two  sons.  But  they  had  no  news  from 
the  family,  and  she  was  daily  thinking  of 
her  parents.  It  was  the  only  thing  that 
marred  their  happiness.  She  did  not  know 
whether  her  parents  were  living  and  well 
or  not,  and  one  night  she  began  telling 
Wang  Chou  how  unhappy  she  was,  and 
that  since  she  was  the  only  child  she  felt 
guilty  of  great  filial  impiety  to  leave  the 
old  parents  in  this  manner.  “You  have  a 
good  daughter’s  heart,  and  I  am  with  you,” 
said  her  husband.  “Five  years  have  passed; 
surely  they  are  not  still  angry  with  us. 
Let’s  go  home.”  Ch’ienniang  was  over¬ 
joyed  to  hear  this,  and  so  they  made 
preparations  to  go  home  with  their  two 
children. 

When  the  boat  had  reached  her  home 
town,  Wang  Chou  said  to  Ch’ienniang,  “I 
do  not  know  what  state  of  mind  your 
parents  are  in.  So  let  me  go  alone  first  to 
find  out.”  His  heart  was  palpitating  as  he 
drew  near  his  father-in-law’s  house.  On 
seeing  his  father-in-law,  Wang  Chou  knelt 
down  and  kowtowed,  and  begged  for  for¬ 
giveness.  On  hearing  this,  Chang  Yi  was 
greatly  surprised,  and  said,  “What  are  you 
talking  about?  Ch’ienniang  has  been  ly¬ 
ing  unconscious  in  bed  for  these  last  five 
years  since  you  left.  She  has  never  even 
left  her  bed.”  “I  am  not  lying,”  said  Wang 
Chou.  “She  is  well  and  waiting  in  the  boat.” 

Chang  Yi  did  not  know  what  to  think, 
so  he  sent  two  maid-servants  to  see  Ch’ien¬ 
niang.  They  saw  her  sitting,  well  dressed 
and  happy  in  the  boat,  and  she  even  told 
the  servants  to  convey  her  love  to  her  par¬ 
ents.  Bewildered,  the  two  maid-servants 
ran  home  to  make  their  report,  and  Chang 


Yi  was  still  more  greatly  puzzled.  Mean¬ 
while,  she  who  was  lying  in  bed  in  her 
chamber  had  heard  of  the  news,  and  it 
seemed  her  illness  was  gone,  and  there 
was  light  in  her  eyes.  She  rose  up  from  her 
bed  and  dressed  herself  before  her  mir¬ 
ror.  Smiling  and  without  saying  a  word, 
she  came  straight  to  the  boat.  She  who  was 
in  the  boat  was  starting  for  home,  and  they 
met  on  the  river  bank.  When  the  two  came 
close  together,  their  bodies  melted  into 
one  shape,  and  their  dresses  were  double, 
and  there  appeared  the  old  Ch’ienniang, 
as  young  and  as  lovely  as  ever. 

Both  her  parents  were  overjoyed,  but 
they  bade  their  servants  keep  the  secret 
and  not  tell  their  neighbours  about  it, 
in  order  to  avoid  gossip.  So  no  one,  ex¬ 
cept  the  close  relatives  of  the  Chang 
family,  ever  knew  of  this  strange  happen¬ 
ing. 

Wang  Chou  and  Ch’ienniang  lived  on  as 
husband  and  wife  for  over  forty  years 
before  they  died. 
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On  Learning 
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Reading  ten1' 


Education 


Few  people  of  the  world,  before  this  modern  era,  empha¬ 
sized  the  value  of  education  more  than  the  Chinese.  The 
impetus  for  the  tradition  of  education  that  was  to  develop 
in  China  was  the  teachings  of  Confucius  who  did  not  de¬ 
fine  education  merely  in  terms  of  knowledge  acquired; 
education  had  as  its  principal  purpose  the  refinement  of 
the  scholar’s  moral  character.  Confucius  himself  was  a 
lifelong  student,  scholar,  and  teacher  who  hoped  that 
through  education  a  moral  and  intellectual  elite  could  be 
created  to  lead  China  effectively  and  set  examples  for  sub¬ 
sequent  generations.  The  following  passages  from  the 
Analects  explain  the  Confucian  concept  of  learning  and 
illustrate  early  Chinese  educational  theories. 


The  Master  said:  “To  learn  and  fre¬ 
quently  practice  what  has  been  learned  — 
is  this  not  a  pleasure?  To  have  friends 
coming  from  far-off  lands  — is  this  not  a 
joy?  To  remain  unconcerned  even  though 
others  do  not  know  him  — is  he  not  a 
chun-tzuT ’ 

The  Master  said:  “At  fifteen  I  set  my 
mind  on  learning;  at  thirty  I  could  stand; 
at  forty  I  had  no  doubts;  at  fifty  I  knew 
the  Fate;  at  sixty  I  was  already  obedient 
[to  the  Fate];  and  at  seventy  I  could  follow 
my  heart’s  desires  without  transgressing 
the  standards  of  right.” 

The  Master  said:  “I  transmit  but  I  do 
not  create;  I  have  faith  in,  and  a  passion 
for,  ancient  studies.  In  this  respect,  I 


venture  to  compare  myself  to  Lao  P’eng.” 

The  Master  said:  “Knowing  through 
silent  reflection,  learning  without  satiety, 
and  teaching  others  without  becoming 
weary  — these  are  merits  which  I  can  claim.” 

The  Master  said:  “As  to  being  a  sage  or 
even  a  man  of  jen,  how  dare  I  make  such 
claims?  But  it  may  be  said  of  me  that  I 
have  strived  to  learn  without  satiety  and  to 
teach  others  without  becoming  weary.” 
Kung  Hsi  Hua  said:  “This  is  what  we 
disciples  fail  to  learn.” 

The  Master  said:  “Is  it  true  that  chun-tzu, 
widely  learned  in  culture,  properly  con¬ 
ducted  in  propriety,  may  not  be  far 
wrong?” 

The  Master  said:  “Were  I  to  be  given  a 
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few  more  years,  I  would  give  fifty  to  the 
study  of  the  Yi ;  only  then  might  I  be  free 
from  grave  faults.” 

The  Duke  of  Yeh  asked  Tzu  Lu  about 
Master  K’ung,  and  Tzu  Lu  did  not 
answer  him.  The  Master  said:  “Why  didn’t 
you  tell  him  that  I  am  a  person  who  forgets 
to  eat  when  he  is  in  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
forgets  all  worries  when  he  is  in  his  en¬ 
joyment  of  it,  and  is  not  aware  that  old 
age  is  coming  on?” 

The  Master  said:  “There  are  those  who 
act  without  knowing  why.  But  I  am  not 
like  that.  To  hear  much  and  then  to  select 
the  good  and  follow  it;  to  see  much  and 
then  to  ponder  it  — this  comes  next  to 
true  knowledge.” 

The  Master  said:  “I  am  not  one  born 
with  possession  of  knowledge,  but,  being 
fond  of  antiquity,  I  assiduously  pursue  it.” 

The  Master  said:  “Sometimes  I  have 
passed  a  whole  day  without  eating  and  a 
whole  night  without  sleep,  giving  myself 
in  thought.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  It  is 
better  to  learn.” 

The  Master  said:  “Study  without  thought 
is  labor  lost;  thought  without  study  is 
perilous.” 

The  Master  said:  “A  youth  should  be 
filial  at  home  and  fraternal  when  abroad. 
He  should  be  earnest  and  sincere,  feeling 
an  affection  for  all  and  a  disposition 
toward  jen.  If,  when  all  is  done,  he  still 
has  any  energy  to  spare,  then  let  him  study 
the  polite  arts.” 

The  Master  said:  “The  study  of  hetero¬ 
dox  doctrines  is  injurious  indeed.” 

The  Master  said:  “ Chun-tzu  does  not  seek 
satiety  in  his  food,  or  comfort  in  his  home, 
but  he  is  earnest  in  his  work  and  cautious 
in  his  speech;  he  still  seeks  the  company  of 
the  righteous  for  rectification  of  his  con¬ 


duct.  Such  a  man  may  rightly  be  said  to 
be  fond  of  learning.” 

The  Master  said:  “Learn  as  though  you 
would  never  be  able  to  master  it;  hold  it  as 
though  you  would  be  in  fear  of  losing  it.” 

The  Master  said:  “In  old  days,  men 
studied  only  for  their  own  improvement; 
nowadays  men  study  for  approbation  of 
others.” 

The  Master  said:  “In  education  there  is 
no  class  distinction.” 

The  Master  said:  “By  nature  men  are 
nearly  alike,  but  through  experience  they 
grow  wide  apart.” 

The  Master  said:  “To  those  who  are 
above  average,  it  is  possible  to  discourse 
on  the  high  doctrines.  To  those  who  are 
below  average,  it  is  impossible  to  do  so.” 

The  Master  said:  “Those  who  are  born 
wise  are  the  highest  type  of  men;  those 
who  become  wise  through  learning  come 
next;  those  who  are  dull-witted  and  yet 
strive  to  learn  come  after  that.  Those  who 
are  dull-witted  and  yet  make  no  effort  to 
learn  are  the  lowest  type  of  men.” 

The  Master  said:  “The  one  who  never 
changes  is  either  the  wisest  of  the  wise  or 
the  dullest  of  the  dull.” 

The  Master  said:  “From  him  who  has 
brought  his  simple  present  of  dried  meat 
seeking  to  enter  my  school,  I  have  never 
withheld  instruction.” 

The  Master  said:  “I  won’t  teach  a  man 
who  is  not  eager  to  learn,  nor  will  I  ex¬ 
plain  to  one  incapable  of  forming  his  own 
ideas.  Nor  have  I  anything  more  to  say 
to  those  who,  after  I  have  made  clear  one 
corner  of  the  subject,  cannot  deduce  the 
other  three.” 

The  Master  said:  “To  be  able  to  acquire 
new  knowledge  while  reviewing  the  old 
qualifies  one  as  an  instructor  of  men.” 
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The  themes  on  which  the  Master  fre¬ 
quently  discoursed  were:  the  Shih  [Odes], 
the  Shu  [History],  and  performance  of  the 
Rites.  Of  these  he  frequently  discoursed. 

The  Master  took  four  subjects  for  his 
teaching:  belles-letters  and  conduct,  loy¬ 
alty  and  truth. 

The  Master  said:  “My  friends,  do  you 
think  that  I  have  concealed  something 
from  you?  No,  I  conceal  nothing  from  you. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  do  not  share  with 
you.  That  is  my  way.” 

The  Master  said:  “Am  I  possessed  of 
wisdom?  Far  from  it.  But  if  an  ignorant 
fellow  from  the  lower  classes  should  come 
to  me  with  a  question,  I  would  discuss  the 
subject  from  beginning  to  end  and  set 
all  I  know  fully  before  him.” 

The  Master  said:  “I  wish  that  I  could  do 
without  speaking.”  “If  my  Master  did  not 
speak,”  said  Tzu  Rung,  “what  could  we 
disciples  transmit?”  The  Master  said: 
“Does  Heaven  speak?  The  four  seasons 
run  their  course,  and  all  things  live  and 
grow.  Yet,  tell  me,  does  Heaven  speak?” 

The  Master  said:  “If  language  is  lucid, 
it  suffices.” 

The  Master  said:  “Arrogant  and  yet  not 
upright,  ignorant  and  yet  not  honest, 
stupid  and  yet  not  sincere;  to  such  persons 


I  give  no  recognition.” 

The  Master  said:  “If  a  man  does  not 
come  to  me  inquiring  ‘what  of  this’  and 
‘what  of  that,’  I  can  indeed  do  nothing 
with  him.” 

The  Master  said:  “Yu,  shall  I  tell  you 
what  knowledge  is?  Only  say  that  you 
know  when  you  really  know,  and  concede 
your  ignorance  of  what  you  do  not  know.” 

Chi  Lu  asked  about  serving  the  ghosts 
and  spirits,  and  the  Master  said:  “While 
you  are  not  able  to  serve  men,  how  can 
you  serve  the  ghosts  and  spirits?”  When  he 
ventured  to  ask  about  death,  the  Master 
said:  “Not  yet  knowing  life,  how  can  you 
know  death?” 

Tzu  Lu  asked  whether  he  should  put  his 
learning  into  practice.  The  Master  said: 
“While  your  father  and  elder  brothers  are 
still  alive,  how  can  you  do  so?”  When  Jan 
Yu  asked  the  same  question,  the  Master 
said:  “You  should  do  it  immediately.” 
Kung-hsi  Hua,  who  overheard  both  con¬ 
versations,  repeated  the  discrepancies  of 
the  Master’s  replies  and  said:  “I  am  per¬ 
plexed,  Sir,  and  venture  to  ask  for  an  ex¬ 
planation.”  “Ch’iu  [Jan  Yu]  is  diffident,” 
said  the  Master,  “so  I  urged  him  forward. 
Yu  [Tzu  Lu]  is  overconfident,  so  I  held 
him  back.” 
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Reading  eleven1 


A  Palace  Examination 


Confucius  urged  his  followers  to  train  themselves  in  the 
classical  writings  and  to  pursue  careers  in  the  service  of 
the  government.  The  main  avenue  to  civil  service  was 
through  the  examination  system,  which  required  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  classics  and  of  Confucian  principles.  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  examinations  took  many  years  of  study,  and 
though  the  exams  were  open  to  anyone,  only  the  wealthy 
could  afford  the  time  and  expense.  Learning  was  never 
considered  to  be  an  end  in  itself  but  rather  the  means  of 
obtaining  government  employment.  With  his  knowledge 
of  tradition  the  scholar-official  was  then  ready  to  set  an 
example  of  proper  conduct  for  the  people  to  follow. 


The  time  for  the  palace  examinations 
came.  Ouyang  Shiu  was  nominated  by  the 
Emperor  to  be  chief  examiner,  together 
with  a  number  of  distinguished  scholars 
as  judges.  The  approach  to  this  most  criti¬ 
cal  moment  of  a  scholar’s  life  was  always 
filled  with  keen  excitement,  tense  hope, 
and  a  nervous  fear  of  failure.  It  was  the 
moment  to  which  all  his  years  of  grinding 
labor  and  hours  of  burning  the  midnight 
oil  were  supposed  to  lead.  The  candidates 
had  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  come  to  the  palace  at  dawn,  bringing 
their  cold  meals  with  them,  for  they  would 
not  be  able  to  leave  until  the  examinations 
were  over.  During  the  examinations  they 
were  shut  up  in  cubicles  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  palace  guards.  There  was  a 


rigorous  system  to  prevent  bribery  or 
favoritism.  The  candidates’  papers  were 
recopied  by  official  clerks  before  they 
were  submitted  to  the  examiners,  to  avoid 
recognition  of  their  identity  by  their  hand¬ 
writing.  In  the  recopied  papers  the  writers’ 
names  were  taken  out  and  kept  on  file. 
While  the  candidates  were  let  out  after 
the  examinations,  the  judges  themselves 
were  shut  up  within  the  palace  and  for¬ 
bidden  to  have  any  contact  with  the 
people  outside,  usually  from  late  January 
till  early  March,  until  the  papers  were 
properly  graded  and  submitted  to  the 
Emperor.  The  candidates  were  examined 
first  on  questions  of  history  or  principles 
of  government.  There  was  a  second  exami¬ 
nation  on  the  classics,  and  finally,  after 


t  Lin  Yutang,  The  Gay  Genius  (New  York:  The  John  Day  Company,  Inc.,  1952). 
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the  successful  ones  had  been  graded, 
there  was  one  — under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Emperor  — on  lyrics,  descrip¬ 
tive  poetry,  and  again,  essays  on  politics. 
Emperor  Jentsung  was  especially  anxious 
to  recruit  good  talent  for  his  government 
and  took  a  personal  interest  in  these  tests. 
He  sent  out  the  subjects  for  the  papers 
by  his  own  personal  servants  and  some¬ 
times,  to  avoid  leakage,  changed  them  at 
the  last  moment. . . . 

Tungpo  wrote  a  paper  which  dealt  with 
the  principle  of  simplicity  and  leniency  in 
the  administration  of  a  country.  . .  .  On 
April  8,  1057,  Su  passed  the  examinations, 
and  on  April  14,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
was  officially  decorated, . .  .  almost  at  the 
head  of  388  successful  candidates.  To 
obtain  such  an  honor  meant  that  one 
became  at  once  nationally  known  as  one  of 
the  first  scholars  of  the  land. 

It  was  typical  of  the  brilliant  young  man, 
however,  that  he  took  some  liberties  with 
history  and  invented  a  dialogue  in  his 
paper.  He  was  developing  the  theme  that 
in  giving  rewards  one  should  rather  err 
on  the  side  of  generosity,  and  in  punish¬ 
ment  one  should  give  every  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  an  offender  lest  an  innocent  man 
be  killed.  In  the  time  of  Emperor  Yao, 
he  wrote,  a  man  was  about  to  be  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  “Three  times  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Justice  said,  ‘Let  him  be  killed!’  and 
three  times  Emperor  Yao  said,  ‘Let  him 
be  pardoned!’  ”  The  dialogue  read  very 
well,  and  it  seemed  to  support  an  authentic 
story  that  the  sage  Emperor  was  willing  to 
use  a  bad  man  and  give  him  a  chance  to 
prove  his  talent.  The  judges  read  the  story 
but  dared  not  question  it,  because  it 
amounted  to  their  admitting  not  having 
read  it  somewhere  in  one  of  the  obscure 


ancient  texts.  So  Su  Tungpo  was  passed. 
After  the  examinations  one  day  Mei 
Yaochen,  one  of  the  judges,  said  to  him: 

“By  the  way,  where  does  that  story  oc¬ 
cur  about  Emperor  Yao  and  the  Minister 
of  Justice?  I  can’t  quite  recall  where  I 
read  it.” 

“I  invented  it,”  the  young  scholar 
confessed. 

“You  did!”  said  the  old  judge. 

“Well,  that  was  what  the  sage  Emperor 
would  have  done,  wasn’t  it?”  replied  Su 
Tungpo. 

To  pass  an  examination  under  a  certain 
examiner  was  to  place  a  scholar  under 
heavy  obligation  to  him  for  recognition 
of  his  talent,  and  establish  a  permanent 
relation  between  the  two  as  “master”  and 
“disciple.”  Ouyang  Shiu  was  the  authority 
on  literature.  He  could  make  or  unmake  a 
scholar  by  a  word  of  praise  or  blame.  A 
writer  of  the  time  said  that  the  scholars 
did  not  know  the  fear  of  punishments  or 
the  joy  of  promotions,  nor  did  they  value 
the  gift  of  life  or  fear  the  doom  of  death, 
but  they  did  fear  the  opinion  of  Ouyang 
Shiu.  Imagine,  therefore,  the  effect  on 
the  young  poet  when  Ouyang  Shiu  said  to 
one  of  his  colleagues,  “On  reading  Su 
Tungpo’s  letter,  somehow  I  perspired  all 
over  with  joy.  My  old  person  must  give 
place  to  this  young  man  and  let  him 
rise  to  the  top.”  Ouyang  Shiu  was  also 
reported  to  have  said  to  his  own  sons, 
“Mark  my  word,  thirty  years  from  now  no¬ 
body  will  talk  about  me.”  This  prediction 
came  true,  for  in  the  first  decade  after 
Su  Tungpo’s  death  nobody  was  talking 
about  Ouyang  Shiu  but  everybody  was 
talking  about  Su  Tungpo  and  reading  him 
in  secret  when  his  works  were  banned. 
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Reading  twelve1 


Abandon  Learning 


One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  between  Confucian  and 
Taoist  philosophies  is  the  place  of  education  in  the 
structure  of  the  state  and  the  value  of  education  to  the 
individual.  Thus,  we  find  in  the  Tao  Te  Ching  Lao-tzu’s 
admonishment:  “The  more  knowledge  people  have,  the 
harder  they  are  to  rule.  Those  who  seek  to  rule  by  giving 
knowledge  are  like  bandits  preying  on  the  land.”  Why 
does  he  want  to  keep  the  people  ignorant?  In  reading  this 
selection  from  The  Way  of  Lao  Tzu  consider  whether  the 
goals  of  Confucianism  and  those  of  Taoism  really  differ. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  differences,  if  any,  are  only  in  the 
methods  used  in  reaching  the  same  goals? 


Abandon  learning  and  there  will  be  no  sorrow. 

How  much  difference  is  there  between  “Yes,  sir,” 
and  “Of  course  not”? 

How  much  difference  is  there  between  “good”  and  “evil”? 
What  people  dread,  do  not  fail  to  dread. 

But,  alas,  how  confused,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  multitude  are  merry,  as  though  feasting 
on  a  day  of  sacrifice. 

Or  like  ascending  a  tower  in  the  springtime. 

1  alone  am  inert,  showing  no  sign  (of  desires), 

Like  an  infant  that  has  not  yet  smiled. 

Wearied,  indeed,  I  seem  to  be  without  a  home. 

The  multitude  all  possess  more  than  enough. 

I  alone  seem  to  have  lost  all. 

Mine  is  indeed  the  mind  of  an  ignorant  man, 
Indiscriminate  and  dull! 


t The  Way  of  Lao  Tzu,  trans.  by  Wing-Tsit  Chan  (New  York:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc.,  1963). 
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Common  folks  are  indeed  brilliant; 

I  alone  seem  to  be  in  the  dark. 

Common  folks  see  differences  and  are  clear-cut; 

I  alone  make  no  distinctions. 

I  seem  drifting  as  the  sea; 

Like  the  wind  blowing  about,  seemingly  without  destination. 
The  multitude  all  have  a  purpose; 

I  alone  seem  to  be  stubborn  and  rustic. 

I  alone  differ  from  others, 

And  value  drawing  sustenance  from  Mother  (Tao). 


What  remains  still  is  easy  to  hold. 

What  is  not  yet  manifest  is  easy  to  plan  for. 

What  is  brittle  is  easy  to  crack. 

What  is  minute  is  easy  to  scatter. 

Deal  with  things  before  they  appear. 

Put  things  in  order  before  disorder  arises. 

A  tree  as  big  as  a  man’s  embrace  grows  from  a  tiny  shoot. 
A  tower  of  nine  stories  begins  with  a  heap  of  earth. 

The  journey  of  a  thousand  li  starts  from  where  one  stands. 
He  who  takes  action  fails. 

He  who  grasps  things  loses  them. 

For  this  reason  the  sage  takes  no  action  and  therefore 
does  not  fail. 

He  grasps  nothing  and  therefore  he  does  not  lose  anything. 
People  in  their  handling  of  affairs  often  fail 
when  they  are  about  to  succeed. 

If  one  remains  as  careful  at  the  end  as  he  was  at 
the  beginning,  there  will  be  no  failure. 

Therefore  the  sage  desires  to  have  no  desire, 

He  does  not  value  rare  treasures. 

He  learns  to  be  unlearned,  and  returns  to 
what  the  multitude  has  missed  (Tao). 

Thus  he  supports  all  things  in  their  natural  state 
but  does  not  take  any  action. 
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Reading  thirteen1 


Do-Nothing  Say-Nothing 


Here  is  another  example  of  the  type  of  writing  attributed 
to  the  Taoist  scholar,  Ch’iang  tzu.  In  reading  this  tale  pay 
special  attention  to  the  behavior  of  Knowledge  and  of 
Do-nothing  Say-nothing. 


When  Knowledge  travelled  north,  across 
the  Black  Water  and  over  the  Dark  Steep 
Mountain,  he  met  Do-nothing  Say-nothing 
and  asked  him  about  Tao,  and  Do-nothing 
Say-nothing  did  not  reply. 

He  turned  back  and  went  to  the  south 
of  the  White  Water,  up  the  Fox  Hill  and 
asked  All-in-extremes  about  Tao.  “Ha! 
I  know.  I  will  tell  you  . .  .”  But  just  as  he 
was  about  to  speak,  he  seemed  to  forget 
what  he  was  going  to  say  and  Knowledge 
also  received  no  reply. 

Then  he  came  back  to  the  royal  palace 
and  asked  the  Yellow  Emperor  concerning 
Tao.  And  the  latter  said,  “Man  becomes 
alive  from  the  collection  of  the  vital  spirit. 
When  the  vital  spirit  collects,  he  is  alive, 
and  when  it  scatters,  he  dies.  If  life  and 
death  are  steady  companions,  why  should 
I  care? 

“The  world  is  permeated  by  one  spirit. 
Therefore  the  Sage  places  value  upon 
Unity.” 

“Then  you  and  I  know  Tao,  and  they 
don’t,”  said  Knowledge. 


“Do-nothing  Say-nothing  was  right,”  re¬ 
plied  the  Yellow  Emperor.  “All-in- 
extremes  was  quite  near  it.  But  you  and  I 
are  still  far  from  Tao.  He  who  knows  does 
not  speak,  and  he  who  speaks  does  not 
know.” 

“I  asked  Do-nothing  Say-nothing  about 
Tao,”  said  Knowledge,  “but  he  did  not 
answer  me.  Not  that  he  would  not,  but 
he  could  not.  So  I  asked  All-in-extremes. 
He  was  just  going  to  tell  me,  but  he  did  not 
tell  me.  Not  that  he  would  not,  but  just 
as  he  was  going  to  do  so,  he  forgot  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  Now  I  ask  you  and  you  are 
able  to  tell  me.  Why  do  you  say,  therefore, 
that  you  are  far  from  Tao?” 

“Of  the  two,”  replied  the  Yellow  Em¬ 
peror,  “the  former  was  genuinely  right, 
because  he  really  did  not  know.  The  latter 
was  quite  near  it,  because  he  had  for¬ 
gotten.  You  and  I  are  far  from  Tao,  be¬ 
cause  we  know.” 

When  All-in-extremes  heard  this  re¬ 
mark,  he  praised  the  Yellow  Emperor  for 
knowing  what  he  was  talking  about. 


tLin  Yutang,  The  Wisdom  of  China  (London:  New  English  Library,  Ltd.,  1944). 
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On  War 


45 


Reading  fourteen 


Soldiering  Is  Our  Lot 


Tu  Fu,  a  scholar-official  of  the  T’ang  period,  is  considered 
by  many  critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  Chinese  poets.  In 
addition  to  his  training  in  Confucian  principles,  Tu  Fu  was 
influenced  by  Taoist  thought.  The  following  poetic  expres¬ 
sions  of  Tu  Fu  clearly  demonstrate  the  attitude  held  by 
many  Confucian  scholars  toward  war. 


The  Song  of  War  Chariots 

Chariots  rumble,  horses  neigh,  Men  are  marching  with  bows  and 
arrows.  Parents,  wives,  and  children  rush  to  bid  them  farewell; 

The  rising  dust  obscures  the  Hsien-yang  Bridge.  They  clutch  at 
the  soldiers’  clothes,  stumble,  and  bar  the  road;  Their  cries  pierce 
the  clouds. 

Let  the  passer-by  question  the  marchers:  “Just  another  recruit¬ 
ment,”  they  reply.  “Some  of  us  were  sent  north  at  fifteen  to  guard 
the  Yellow  River,  Now  at  forty  we  are  going  to  garrison  the  West. 

Last  time,  caps  of  manhood  were  forced  upon  us  by  the  village 
chief.  Just  home  with  white  hair,  we  go  again  to  the  frontiers, 

Where  enough  blood  has  been  shed  to  form  a  sea;  Still  His  Majesty 
will  not  cease  to  expand  our  Empire.  Have  you  not  heard  that  in 
the  two  hundred  eastern  prefectures  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
villages  are  overgrown  with  weeds ?  Even  where  there  are  strong 
women  to  try  farming  tools,  No  man  will  be  able  to  recognize  his 
own  field  at  harvest.  Moreover,  since  the  soldiers  from  Ching-chao 
are  noted  for  endurance,  So  must  they  be  driven  about  like  dogs 
and  fowls.  You  are  indeed  kind  to  ask  about  our  troubles;  How 
dare  we  to  air  our  grievances  ?  Let  us  just  take  the  present  winter: 

You  know  the  Kuan-hsi  troops  have  not  yet  returned.  The  govern- 

tWilliam  Hung,  Tu  Fu:  Chinas  Greatest  Poet  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1952). 
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merit  is  ruthlessly  collecting  taxes ;  Where  are  the  taxes  to  come 
from?  Now  we  have  learned  how  unfortunate  it  is  to  have  sons  — 
Better  to  have  brought  up  daughters  instead.  Girls  can  be  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  neighborhood,  Boys  are  born  to  perish  among  un¬ 
familiar  weeds.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  region  near  Kokonor 
Since  ancient  times  human  bones  have  been  left  to  bleach  in  the 
sun?  New  ghosts  murmur  while  the  old  ones  weep,  You  can  al¬ 
ways  hear  them  when  night  or  rain  comes.” 
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Frontier  Duties 


With  heavy  hearts  we  leave  our  home  village;  We  are  going  far, 
far  to  Turf  an.  The  government  has  set  a  time  limit,  Deserters  will 
surely  be  caught  and  punished.  Is  not  His  Majesty’s  empire  vast 
enough?  Why  does  he  want  to  extend  the  boundaries?  We  are  now 
forever  severed  from  our  parents’  love:  We  swallow  our  sobs,  take 
up  our  arms,  and  march. 

There  is  the  village  elder  responsible  for  every  recruit.  Here  am  I, 
destined  for  the  faraway  frontiers.  Life  or  death,  1  am  going 
forward;  You,  officer,  have  no  need  to  be  angry.  I  may  meet  an 
acquaintance  on  the  road,  Let  him  take  a  letter  home.  Alas,  we 
shall  be  forever  parted,  Without  hope  even  of  suffering  together. 

Trying  bows,  we  try  the  taut  ones;  Choosing  arrows,  we  choose 
those  that  are  long.  Shooting  the  enemy,  we  shoot  their  horses 
first;  Capturing  them,  we  commence  with  their  king.  There  must 
be  a  limit  to  killings;  For  a  country,  there  must  be  some  boundary. 
Since  it  is  enough  to  repulse  an  invasion,  What  good  can  result 
from  inflicting  more  casualties? 

The  barbarian  ruler  dares  to  attack  our  forts;  For  miles  the  air 
is  thick  with  rising  dust.  We  wave  our  swords  only  a  few  times: 
This  army  stampedes  before  us.  We  bring  back  their  famous  king 
a  prisoner;  With  a  cord  around  his  neck,  we  deliver  him  to  head¬ 
quarters.  Since  soldiering  is  our  lot,  One  victory  is  nothing. 
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Reading  fifteenf 


The  Strong  and  the  Great  Are  Inferior 


War  was  inconsistent  with  the  Confucian  philosophy. 
Aggression,  or  the  conquering  of  foreign  peoples  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  Chinese  culture  and  enlarging  the 
state,  was  to  the  Confucians  not  only  wrong  but  a  useless, 
pointless  exercise  of  power.  Threatening  barbarians  or 
potential  enemies  could  be  conquered,  not  by  massive 
armies  and  violence,  but  by  justice  and  benevolence.  Thus, 
the  reason  of  Chinese  philosophy  and  the  attraction  of 
Chinese  painting  and  poetry  would  “subdue”  the  bar¬ 
barian,  attract  him  to  the  Chinese  way,  and,  eventually, 
cause  him  to  be  absorbed  into  the  obviously  “superior” 
culture  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  (name  reflecting  the  belief 
that  China  was  in  the  center  of  the  universe).  Of  his  own 
accord,  without  the  need  for  violence  and  warfare,  the  bar¬ 
barian  will  come  seeking  acceptance  into  the  dominant  cul¬ 
ture.  The  following  statements  from  the  Tao  Te  Ching 
illustrate  the  attitude  of  Lao-tzu  towards  war,  the  use  of 
force,  and  militarism.  Consider  whether  or  not  Lao-tzu  and 
Tu  Fu  share  similar  attitudes  towards  war. 


He  who  assists  the  ruler  with  Tao  does  not  dominate 
the  world  with  force. 

The  use  of  force  usually  brings  requital. 

Wherever  armies  are  stationed,  briers  and  thorns  grow. 
Great  wars  are  always  followed  by  famines. 


t  The  Way  of  Lao  Tzu,  trans.  by  Wing-Tsit  Chan  (New  York:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc.,  1963). 
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A  good  ( general )  achieves  his  purpose  and  stops, 

But  dares  not  seek  to  dominate  the  world. 

He  achieves  his  purpose  but  does  not  brag  about  it. 

He  achieves  his  purpose  but  does  not  boast  about  it. 

He  achieves  his  purpose  but  is  not  proud  of  it. 

He  achieves  his  purpose  but  only  as  an  unavoidable  step. 
He  achieves  his  purpose  but  does  not  aim  to  dominate. 
(For)  after  things  reach  their  prime,  they  begin 
to  grow  old, 

Which  means  being  contrary  to  Tao. 

Whatever  is  contrary  to  Tao  will  soon  perish. 


When  Tao  prevails  in  the  world,  galloping  horses  are  turned 
back  to  fertilize  ( the  fields  with  their  dung). 

When  Tao  does  not  prevail  in  the  world,  war  horses  thrive 
in  the  suburbs. 

There  is  no  calamity  greater  than  lavish  desires. 

There  is  no  greater  guilt  than  discontentment. 

And  there  is  no  greater  disaster  than  greed. 

He  who  is  contented  with  contentment  is  always  contented. 


When  man  is  born,  he  is  tender  and  weak. 

At  death,  he  is  stiff  and  hard. 

All  things,  the  grass  as  well  as  trees,  are  tender 
and  supple  while  alive. 

When  dead,  they  are  withered  and  dried. 

Therefore  the  stiff  and  the  hard  are  companions 
of  death. 

The  tender  and  the  weak  are  companions  of  life. 

Therefore  if  the  army  is  strong,  it  will  not  win. 

If  a  tree  is  stiff,  it  will  break. 

The  strong  and  the  great  are  inferior,  while  the 
tender  and  the  weak  are  superior. 
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Confucian  Elements  in  Painting 


Art  as  communication  and  art  as  a  revelation  of  the  artist’s 
personality  and  nature  interested  Chinese  scholars  in  the 
same  way  that  it  has  in  the  West.  To  the  Confucianist,  a 
painting  is  the  extension  of  the  artist’s  character;  in  his 
painting  is  reflected  the  virtue  of  the  artist  and  the  subject. 
In  addition,  the  act  of  painting  enhances  the  qualities  of 
the  painter  and  of  society  in  general.  “Painting,”  noted  a 
T’ang  dynasty  observer,  “is  a  thing  which  accomplishes  the 
purpose  of  civilizing  teaching  and  helps  to  maintain  the 
social  relationships.”  Another  scholar  who  wrote  that  “The 
greater  a  man’s  virtue,  the  more  refined  his  literary  work,” 
might  also  have  written  that  the  greater  a  man’s  virtue,  the 
more  refined  his  painting  or  calligraphy.  In  this  reading, 
Chiang  Yee,  contemporary  artist,  writer,  and  poet,  de¬ 
scribes  the  influence  of  Confucian  thought  on  painting. 


‘Painting’  in  China  may  almost  be  a  syno¬ 
nym  for  ‘Culture’,  so  closely  are  its  rise, 
progress,  and  tendencies  in  touch  with  the 
common  thought  of  the  times.  It  began 
by  responding  to  political  demands,  then, 
later  on,  it  followed  the  real  governors  of 
society,  the  political  and  moral  philoso¬ 
phers;  eventually  it  begins  to  provide  a 
philosophy  of  its  own. 

During  the  Chou  dynasty  (c.  1134-247 
b.c.)  Chinese  civilisation  reached  a  high 
level  of  achievement:  rites,  ceremonials, 
official  procedure  were  established  in  or¬ 
derly  fashion;  the  human  mind  found  a 
sort  of  social  equilibrium  for  its  back¬ 


ground;  it  was  a  time  when  the  seeds  of 
great  thought  were  germinating.  As  the 
dynasty  moved  towards  eclipse,  and  rival 
forces  rose  up  to  tear  the  State  into  sepa¬ 
rate  factions,  so  human  thought  under¬ 
went  a  revolution;  in  general  it  showed 
a  reaction  against  existing  circumstances, 
and  a  deep  regret  that  the  old  orderly 
system  of  society  was  departing,  appar¬ 
ently  for  good.  Some  put  all  their  effort 
into  restoring  the  old  habits  of  life,  the 
old  gradations  of  society,  the  old  tradi¬ 
tions  of  rulership.  ‘Let  us  now  praise 
famous  men!’  they  cried  and,  gazing 
through  the  mists  of  the  past,  they  found 


t  Chiang  Yee,  The  Chinese  Eye  (Bloomington,  Ind.:  Indiana  University  Press,  1964). 
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the  ‘golden’  Emperors  Yao  and  Shun 
worthy  figures  for  emulation.  This  is  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Confucius  and  Men¬ 
cius— of  what  we  call  ‘Confucianism’.  In 
practice  it  led  to  positive  conduct;  it 
had  some  practical  rules  for  living;  so¬ 
ciety  was  in  a  bad  way,  certainly,  but  it 
could  be  saved.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
scale  we  find  the  negative  beliefs  — if  one 
may  so  call  them  — of  Lao  Tzu  and  Chuang 
Tzu;  what  we  subsequently  termed  Tao¬ 
ism,  after  the  ‘Tao  Te  Ching’,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  Lao  Tzu.  These  two  philosophers 
and  their  followers  equally  deplored  the 
existing  state  of  fruitless  rivalry  for  power, 
with  all  its  attendant  miseries,  but  held 
that  a  return  to  a  former  political  state 
was  not  enough;  the  nature  of  man  him¬ 
self  must  be  changed. 

China  was  then  divided  into  a  number  of 
feudal  states,  each  with  its  more  or  less 
powerful  prince,  the  more  powerful  ones 
often  apt  to  be  seized  with  the  ambition 
to  amalgamate  all  the  other  states  under 
his  own  and  turn  himself  into  an  emperor. 
For  more  than  a  century  inter-state  fight¬ 
ing  continued.  Other  schools  of  thought 
arose  to  compete  with  Confucianism  and 
Taoism,  and  scholar-politicians  — detest¬ 
able  combination! —  stirred  up  ‘ideolog¬ 
ical’  trouble.  Confucianism,  however,  still 
predominated,  and  art  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  its  instruments.  To  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  and  to  foster  peace  and  good¬ 
ness  throughout  the  world,  the  Con- 
fucianists  believed  there  must  be  a  uni¬ 
versal  standard  of  good  conduct  in  society. 

‘First  cultivate  your  personality,  then 
keep  your  family  in  order,  then  set  your 
country  in  good  condition,  and  then 
maintain  peace  in  the  world.’ 

The  Chou  artists  made  their  contribu¬ 


tion  by  forming  beautiful  ritual  vessels; 
they  helped  to  emphasise  the  importance 
of  social  and  religious  conventions,  so 
necessary  to  the  somewhat  artificial  type  of 
society  Confucius  had  in  mind. 

The  Han  dynasty  (c.  206  b.c.-a.d.  219) 
followed  the  art  designs  of  Chou;  its 
paintings  are  largely  Confucianist  in 
character,  somewhat  didactic,  with  political 
or  educational  significance.  There  are 
many  portraits  of  noble  emperors  and 
righteous  ministers  to  keep  the  rulers  in 
mind  of  their  duties  to  the  country,  and 
to  remind  the  people  themselves  of  the 
kind  of  government  to  which  they  were 
entitled. 

Confucius  believed  deeply  in  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  human  character;  we  are  told 
about  him  that: 

‘The  Master  taught  people  by  means  of 
these  four  things:  Literature,  Character, 
Loyalty  and  Faith.’ 

How  was  the  cultivation  of  lofty  char¬ 
acter  reflected  in  Chinese  painting? 
Naturally  we  shall  look  principally  to 
figure-painting  for  an  answer.  The  period 
when  this  type  predominated  was  roughly 
from  Han  to  Northern  Wei,  when  Con- 
fucian  thought  particularly  prevailed.  The 
first  point  worthy  of  remark  is  the  lack  of 
subjects  drawn  from  ordinary  human  life: 
most  of  the  figures  are  poets,  philanthro¬ 
pists,  heroes,  men  of  high  virtue,  men  of 
letters,  and  the  like.  The  portraits  do  not 
aim  at  a  ‘striking  likeness’  — apparently 
the  object  of  European  portrait  painters; 
if  the  painter  can  but  pick  out  some  sa¬ 
lient  features,  preferably  those  indicative 
of  personality,  and  add  an  air  of  dignity, 
of  noble-mindedness,  artist,  sitter  and  phi¬ 
losopher  are  all  satisfied. 

Confucianism  is  a  positive  philosophy. 
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The  depiction  of  evil  deeds,  of  the  mean 
in  human  nature,  the  satirical  treatment  of 
life  — these  are  unknown  in  the  history  of 
our  art. 

Although  Confucianism  laid  emphasis 
upon  mutual  service  its  followers  could 
appreciate  those  who  thus  remained  apart 
as  well  as  those  who  laboured  for  the 
country  — who  kept  themselves  strictly  like 
hermits.  Most  of  our  landscape  paintings 
reflect  the  hermit’s  outlook;  they  breathe 
the  spirit  of  the  lonely  mountain-dweller. 
Many  people  are  convinced  that  this  type 
of  person  was  trained  by  Taoism,  but  in 
Confucius’  time  the  phrase  ‘Escape-from- 
the-world’  was  applied  quite  freely  to  those 
who  preferred  a  solitary,  natural  existence. 
We  read  in  the  ‘Analects’  that: 

‘The  Master  said:  The  worthiest  men 
retire  from  the  world,  those  a  little  less 
so  retire  from  certain  places,  the  next 
best  retire  from  people  of  disagreeable 
appearance,  and  the  least  worthy  retire 
from  people  of  plausible  words.’ 

And  again, 

‘Having  plain  food  and  vegetables  to 
eat,  and  only  water  to  drink,  and  my 
bended  arm  to  sleep  on  as  my  pillow,  I  can 
still  find  my  happiness  in  these  things.  I 
consider  riches  and  honours  acquired  by 
unrighteousness  as  void  as  floating  clouds.’ 

Mencius  also  laid  emphasis  upon  per¬ 
sonal  integrity,  and  the  cultivation  of  in¬ 
dividual  virtue;  he  holds  up  to  admiration 
those  whom: 

‘Riches  and  honour  cannot  seduce, 
power  and  force  cannot  bend,  poverty  and 
obscurity  cannot  alter.’ 

This  outlook  has  sunk  deep  in  our  minds 
through  the  centuries;  men  of  good  char¬ 
acter  try  to  keep  above  and  apart  from 
society,  studiously  to  develop  their  minds, 


and  to  express  them  in  paint  or  poetry. 
Our  artists  and  literary  men  are  expected 
to  reveal  thought  and  philosophy  in  their 
work,  and  in  return  we  respect  them  as  the 
true  aristocracy  of  China.  Confucius  said: 

‘The  wise  take  pleasure  in  rivers  and 
lakes,  the  virtuous  in  mountains.’ 

The  Taoist  looked  at  the  world  with 
cold  eyes,  cared  little  for  regulating  the 
conduct  of  life,  less  for  gain,  profit,  fame, 
ambition.  Life  in  close  harmony  with 
Nature  was  the  only  real  Life.  He  was  an 
individualist,  not  a  social  being.  But 
though  the  individualist  may  be  a  burden 
to  society,  in  his  refusal  to  contribute  to 
community  life,  it  is  usually  the  social 
outlaw,  the  follower  of  natural  prompt¬ 
ings,  who  produces  the  highest  creative 
work.  Confucius  admitted  that  he  was 
himself  ‘a  transmitter,  not  a  creator’. 
He  is  said  to  have  collected  and  edited 
the  classic  ‘Book  of  Odes’  from  traditional 
folk-ballads,  but  to  the  best  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  he  was  not  a  poet.  Confucianism  by 
itself  could  not  satisfy;  it  deliberately 
avoided  speculation  about  a  future  life, 
and  it  provided  no  imaginative  imagery. 
Taoism,  on  the  other  hand,  left  the  mind 
free  to  wander  in  a  new  ideal  world. 

Confucianism  provided  a  sound  ethical 
system,  but  it  left  little  scope  for  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  supplied  few  drops  of  spiritual 
comfort.  Taoism  and  Buddhism  brought 
the  people  to  a  fresh,  new,  strange  place; 
they  made  the  hermit’s  life  attractive 
even  to  those  who  enter  it  as  nature-lovers, 
not  religious  recluses.  We  admire  this 
kind  of  life;  to  our  eyes  it  is  the  best 
doorway  to  the  Creative  Life,  neither 
ridiculous  nor  wasteful;  we  must  thank  our 
Sages  that  through  them  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  a  simplicity  of  mind. 
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Taoist  Attitudes  in  Painting  and  Poetry 


Whereas  Confucianism  was  primarily  concerned  with 
man’s  relationship  to  other  men  within  society,  Taoism 
emphasized  man’s  relationship  to  his  environment  and  to 
the  nature  of  the  world  around  him.  The  Taoist  sense  of 
impermanency,  of  passing  time,  and  of  harmony  with 
Nature  has  contributed  in  making  Chinese  values  and 
attitudes  quite  different  from  those  found  in  other  cultures. 
Consequently,  Taoist  ideas  had  a  great  impact  on  Chinese 
painting  and  poetry. 


The  Taoist  View  of  Naturef 

Here  our  concern  is  with  an  attitude  to 
nature  which,  though  it  admits  of  no 
theology,  no  pantheon,  and  no  church,  is 
nevertheless  essentially  religious  in  qual¬ 
ity.  In  this  attitude  concerning  man’s 
position  in  the  total  universe  — for  that  is 
what  it  really  is  — we  find  the  mainspring 
for  much  of  China’s  literature  and  art. 
From  the  famous  poet  T’ao  Ch’ien  (372- 
427),  for  example,  there  is  the  following: 

I  built  my  hut  in  a  zone  of  human 
habitation, 

Yet  near  me  there  sounds  no  noise 
of  horse  or  coach. 

Would  you  know  how  that  is  possible ? 
t  Derk  Bodde,  China’s  Cultural  Tradition  (New  York: 


A  heart  that  is  distant  creates  a  wilderness 
round  it. 

/  pluck  chrysanthemums  under  the  eastern 
hedge. 

Then  gaze  long  at  the  distant  summer  hills. 

The  mountain  air  is  fresh  at  the  dusk  of  day: 
The  flying  birds  two  by  two  return. 

In  these  things  there  lies  a  deep  meaning; 

Yet  when  we  would  express  it,  words  suddenly 
fail  us. 

And  here  is  a  shorter  poem  by  Liu  Tsung- 
yiian  (773-819),  one  of  the  literary  giants 
of  the  T’ang  dynasty  (618-906): 

A  hundred  mountains  and  no  bird, 

A  thousand  paths  without  a  footprint; 

A  little  boat,  a  bamboo  cloak, 

An  old  man  fishing  in  the  cold  river-snow. 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  Inc.,  1965). 
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During  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1279), 
when  Chinese  painting  reached  its  apogee, 
the  art  critic  Kuo  Hsi  (born  ca.  1020) 
wrote  a  famous  Essay  on  Landscape  Painting 
in  which  he  began: 

Why  does  a  virtuous  man  take  delight  in 
landscapes?  It  is  for  these  reasons:  that 
in  a  rustic  retreat  he  may  nourish  his 
nature;  that  amid  the  carefree  play  of 
streams  and  rocks,  he  may  take  delight; 
that  he  may  constantly  meet  in  the  country 
fishermen,  woodcutters,  and  hermits,  and 
see  the  soaring  of  the  cranes,  and  hear 
the  crying  of  the  monkeys.  The  din  of  the 
dusty  world  and  the  locked-in-ness  of 
human  habitations  are  what  human  nature 
habitually  abhors;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
haze,  mist,  and  the  haunting  spirits  of  the 
mountains  are  what  human  nature  seeks, 
and  yet  can  rarely  find. . . . 

Having  no  access  to  the  landscapes,  the 
lover  of  forest  and  stream,  the  friend  of 
mist  and  haze,  enjoys  them  only  in  his 
dreams.  How  delightful  then  to  have  a 
landscape  painted  by  a  skilled  hand! 

Without  leaving  the  room,  at  once  he  finds 
himself  among  the  streams  and  ravines;  the 
cries  of  the  birds  and  monkeys  are  faintly 
audible  to  his  senses;  light  on  the  hills  and 
reflection  on  the  water,  glittering,  dazzle 
his  eyes.  Does  not  such  a  scene  satisfy  his 
mind  and  captivate  his  heart?  That  is  why 
the  world  values  the  true  significance  of 
the  painting  of  mountains. 

Throughout  Chinese  poetry  and  painting 
we  find  this  same  awareness  of  the  beauty 
and  mystery  of  Nature  — always,  however, 
a  Nature  in  which  man  holds  an  integral 
but  not  assertive  place.  Never,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  the  mountains,  rivers,  and  for¬ 
est  of  the  great  Chinese  landscape  painters 
mere  decorative  backdrops  for  man  and 
his  activities,  as  so  often  in  preromantic 


Western  art;  equally  never,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  they  consist  simply  of  empty 
and  seemingly  uninhabited  wildernesses. 
Always  they  are  peopled  by  human  figures, 
tiny  yet  distinct:  a  fisherman  in  his  boat, 
a  woodcutter,  a  cowherd,  a  recluse  sitting 
in  contemplation  on  a  rock.  So  too  in  the 
paintings  of  animals,  birds,  insects,  and 
plants,  in  which  the  Chinese  excel:  always 
these  creatures  must  be  shown  alive  and 
in  their  natural  surroundings;  never  as 
the  string  of  slaughtered  game,  the  platter 
of  plucked  fruit,  the  bowl  of  cut  flowers 
so  beloved  by  the  Western  painter  of 
still  life. 

With  this  Chinese  attitude  toward  nature 
it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  attitudes 
found  in  the  premodern  West.  Concerning 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  are  told  by 
Irving  Babbitt,  for  example: 

Nature  interests  them  as  a  rule  less  for  its 
own  sake  than  as  a  background  for  human 
action;  and  when  they  are  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  nature,  it  is  a  nature  that  has 
been  acted  on  by  man.  They  have  a  positive 
shrinking  from  wild  and  uncultivated  nature. 

Concerning  the  Middle  Ages: 

No  man  who  knows  the  facts  would  assert 
for  a  moment  that  the  man  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  incapable  of  looking  on  nature  with 
other  feelings  than  those  of  ascetic  distrust. 
It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  man  of  the 
Middle  Ages  often  saw  in  nature  not  merely 
something  alien  but  a  positive  temptation 
and  peril  of  the  spirit.  In  his  attitude  towards 
nature  as  in  other  respects  Petrarch  [1304- 
74]  is  usually  accounted  the  first  modern.  He 
did  what  no  man  of  the  mediaeval  period  is 
supposed  to  have  done  before  him,  or  indeed 
what  scarcely  any  man  of  classical  antiquity 
did:  he  ascended  a  mountain  out  of  sheer 
curiosity  and  simply  to  enjoy  the  view. 
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And  concerning  the  age  of  neoclassicism: 

An  age  that  aims  first  of  all  at  urbanity  must 
necessarily  be  more  urban  than  rural  in 
its  predilections. .  . .  Wild  nature  the  neo- 
classicist  finds  simply  repellant.  Mountains  he 
looks  upon  as  “earth’s  dishonor  and  encumb- 
ring  load.”  The  Alps  were  regarded  as  the 
place  where  Nature  swept  up  the  rubbish 
of  the  earth  to  clear  the  plains  of  Lom¬ 
bardy. 

Even  with  the  coming  of  romanticism, 
the  Western  approach  to  nature  never 
really  coincided  with  that  of  the  Chinese. 
For  though  it  expressed  genuine  love  for 
nature,  it  also  commonly  sought  to  exalt 
human  personality  by  demonstrating 
man’s  command  over  nature.  In  China,  on 
the  other  hand,  people  have  been  climb¬ 
ing  mountains  from  times  immemorial 
simply  because  it  was  natural  and  pleasing 
to  them  to  do  so;  no  one,  however,  would 
ever  have  dreamed  of  ascending  an 
Everest  because  by  so  doing  he  would 
achieve  what  no  man  had  ever  achieved 
before. 

The  roots  of  the  attitude  we  have  been 
describing  lie  in  philosophical  (not  reli¬ 
gious)  Taoism,  and  it  is  in  this  philosophy 
that  we  must  look  for  the  imaginative, 
spontaneous,  and  poetic  aspects  of  the 
Chinese  mind  — the  rich  results  of  which, 
in  art  and  literature,  would  be  well  worth 
exploring  in  detail  if  space  permitted. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  way  ChuangTzu 
(ca.369-m.286  b.c.)  describes  what  he  calls 
“Earth’s  music”: 

The  breath  of  this  Great  Lump  [the  ter- 
restial  earth]  is  called  the  wind.  At  times 
it  remains  inactive,  but  when  it  acts,  angry 
sounds  come  forth  from  every  aperture.  Is 
it  only  you,  then,  who  has  not  heard  its 


growing  roar?  The  imposing  forms  of  the 
mountain  forest,  the  apertures  and  cavi¬ 
ties  in  huge  trees  many  a  span  in  girth:  these 
are  like  nostrils,  like  mouths,  like  ears,  like 
beam  sockets,  like  goblets,  like  mortars,  like 
pools,  like  puddles.  Into  them  goes  the  wind, 
making  sounds  of  rushing  water,  of  whiz¬ 
zing  arrows,  of  scolding,  of  breathing,  of 
shouting,  of  crying,  of  deep  wailing,  of 
moaning  agony.  Some  sounds  are  shrill, 
some  deep.  Gentle  winds  produce  minor 
harmonies;  violent  winds,  major  ones.  When 
the  fierce  gusts  pass  away,  all  the  apertures 
are  empty  and  still.  Is  it  only  you,  then, 
who  has  not  seen  the  bending  and  quivering 
of  the  branches  and  leaves? 

And  here  is  Chuang  Tzu’s  allegory  of  the 
autumn  floods: 

It  was  the  time  when  the  autumn  floods  come 
down.  A  hundred  streams  swelled  the  River, 
that  spread  and  spread  till  from  shore  to 
shore,  nay  from  island  to  island,  so  great  was 
the  distance  that  one  could  not  tell  horse 
from  bull.  At  this  the  God  of  the  River  felt 
extremely  pleased  with  himself.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  all  lovely  things  under  heaven 
had  submitted  to  his  power.  He  wandered 
down-stream,  going  further  and  further  to 
the  east,  till  at  last  he  came  to  the  sea.  He 
gazed  eastwards,  but  could  discern  no  end  to 
the  waters.  Then  this  God  of  the  River  began 
to  turn  his  head,  peering  this  way  and  that, 
till  at  last,  addressing  the  God  of  the  Sea,  he 
said  with  a  deep  sigh:  “There  is  a  proverb 
which  says,  ‘Though  of  teachings  one  hun¬ 
dred  he  has  heard,  yet  in  them  he  finds 
nothing  equal  to  himself.’  I  fear  this  indeed 
applies  to  me.” 

The  relativity  of  all  things,  symbolized  by 
this  story,  leads  naturally  to  Chuang  Tzu’s 
mysticism,  as  expressed  in  his  famous 
anecdote  of  himself  and  the  butterfly: 

Once  I,  Chuang  Chou,  dreamt  of  being  a 
butterfly;  a  butterfly  that  flitted  hither  and 
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thither,  enjoying  itself  as  it  wished.  Nor  did 
it  know  that  it  was  Chuang  Chou.  But  sud¬ 
denly,  awakening,  there,  amazingly,  was 
Chuang  Chou.  Now  know  I  not:  Is  it  really 
Chuang  Chou  who  was  dreaming  he  >vas  a 
butterfly?  Or  is  it  the  butterfly  dreaming  it 
is  Chuang  Chou? 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  many  farmers, 
Chinese  or  otherwise,  would  think  of 
themselves  as  butterflies.  And  yet  there  is 
a  very  real  connection  between  this  kind 
of  thinking  and  the  lives  of  those  innumer¬ 
able  inarticulate  and  illiterate  peasants 
who  have  always  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Chinese  social  pyramid.  For,  whereas 
Greek  philosophy  sprang  from  the  mer¬ 
cantile  life  of  the  Greek  city  states,  Chinese 
philosophy,  like  Chinese  society  generally, 


has  always  been  rooted  in  the  soil.  In  the 
words  of  Fung  Yu-lan: 

Although  the  “scholars”  did  not  actually 
cultivate  the  land  themselves,  yet  since  they 
were  usually  landlords,  their  fortunes  were 
tied  up  with  agriculture.  A  good  or  bad 
harvest  meant  their  good  or  bad  fortune,  and 
therefore  their  reaction  to  the  universe  and 
their  outlook  on  life  were  essentially  those 
of  the  farmer.  In  addition  their  education 
gave  them  the  power  to  express  what  an 
actual  farmer  felt  but  was  incapable  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself.  This  expression  took  the 
form  of  Chinese  philosophy,  literature,  and 
art.  . . .  Taoism  and  Confucianism  . . .  are 
poles  apart  from  one  another,  yet  they  are 
also  the  two  poles  of  one  and  the  same  axis. 
They  both  express,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  aspirations  and  inspirations  of  the 
farmer. 
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Poetry f 

In  Chinese  poetry,  as  in  the  poetry  in  other 
languages,  there  abound  innumerable 
pieces  describing  the  beauties  of  Nature 
and  expressing  joy  over  them.  Such 
straightforward  poems  need  no  comment. 
However,  in  the  works  of  some  Chinese 
poets,  such  as  T’ao  Ch’ien  (372-430)  and 
Wang  Wei  (699-759),  Nature  assumes  a 
deeper  significance,  a  significance  quite 
different  from  that  perceived  by  English 
‘Nature  poets’,  notably  Wordsworth. 

In  the  first  place,  Nature  to  these 
Chinese  poets  is  not  a  physical  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  its  Creator,  as  it  is  to  Words¬ 
worth,  but  something  that  is  what  it  is  by 
virtue  of  itself.  The  Chinese  term  for 
‘Nature’  is  tzu-jan,  or  ‘Self-thus’,  and  the 
Chinese  mind  seems  content  to  accept 
Nature  as  a  fact,  without  searching  for  a 
primum  mobile.  This  concept  of  Nature 
somewhat  resembles  Thomas  Hardy’s 
‘Immanent  Will’,  but  without  its  rather 
sombre  and  gloomy  associations. 

From  this  it  follows  that  Nature  is 
neither  benignant  nor  hostile  to  Man. 
Hence,  Man  is  not  conceived  of  as  for 
ever  struggling  against  Nature  but  form¬ 
ing  part  of  it.  There  are  no  Icaruses  and 
Fausts  in  Chinese  poetry;  instead,  Man  is 
advised  to  submerge  his  being  in  the  in¬ 
finite  flux  of  things  and  to  allow  his  own 
life  and  death  to  become  part  of  the 
eternal  cycle  of  birth,  growth,  decline, 
death,  and  re-birth  that  goes  on  in  Nature. 
This  is  clearly  expressed  by  T’ao  Ch’ien 
in  a  poem  entitled  ‘Form,  Shadow,  and 
Spirit’,  in  which  Form  represents  the 
popular  Taoist  wish  for  the  elixir  of  life 


and  physical  immortality,  Shadow  ex¬ 
pounds  the  Confucian  ideal  of  achieving 
immortality  through  great  deeds  and 
permanent  fame,  while  Spirit  expresses 
the  poet’s  own  view: 

Let  yourself  drift  on  the  stream  of  Change, 
Without  joy  and  without  fear. 

When  the  end  is  due,  let  it  come; 

No  need  to  worry  any  more  then. 

Furthermore,  in  the  works  of  such  poets, 
Nature  is  not  viewed  from  a  personal 
angle  at  a  particular  time,  but  as  it  always 
is.  The  presence  of  the  poet  is  withdrawn 
or  unobtrusively  submerged  in  the  total 
picture. 

But  these  poets  are  exceptional  even 
among  the  Chinese,  not  all  of  whom  are 
able  to  attain  to  this  self-less  state  of  con¬ 
templation.  Instead,  they  sigh  over  the 
brevity  of  human  life  as  contrasted  with 
the  abiding  features  of  Nature.  Indeed,  it 
is  this  contrast  between  the  mutability  and 
transiency  of  human  life  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  permanence  and  eternal  renewal 
of  the  life  of  Nature  on  the  other  that  gives 
much  Chinese  poetry  a  special  poignancy 
and  endows  it  with  a  tragic  sense,  whereas 
in  Western  poetry,  such  as  in  Greek 
tragedy  and  Romantic  poetry,  it  is  often 
the  conflict  between  Man  and  Nature  and 
the  frustration  of  Man’s  efforts  to  over¬ 
come  the  limitations  that  Nature  has  set 
him  that  gives  rise  to  tragedy.  This  leads 
us  to  our  next  point  for  consideration: 
sense  of  time  in  Chinese  poetry. 

Most  Chinese  poetry  displays  a  keen 
awareness  of  time,  and  expresses  regret 
over  its  irretrievable  passing.  Of  course, 
Western  poets  are  sensitive  to  time  too, 
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but  few  of  them  seem  to  be  as  obsessed 
by  it  as  Chinese  poets  generally  are. 
Moreover,  a  Chinese  poem  often  gives 
more  clear  and  precise  indications  of  the 
season  and  the  time  of  day  than  a  Western 
poem  normally  does.  There  are  hundreds 
of  Chinese  poems  lamenting  the  fading 
away  of  spring,  grieving  over  the  coming 
of  autumn,  or  dreading  the  approach  of 
old  age.  The  falling  of  spring  petals,  the 
withering  of  autumn  leaves,  the  glimmer¬ 
ing  of  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  — all 
these  invariably  remind  the  sensitive 
Chinese  poet  of  ‘Time’s  winged  chariot’ 
and  arouse  apprehensions  of  the  passing 
away  of  his  own  youth  and  the  onset  of 
old  age  and  death.  A  naive  expression  of 
such  feelings  is  the  famous  Song  of  the 
Autumn  Wind  by  the  Emperor  Wu  of  Han 
(157-87  b.c.): 

The  autumn  wind  rises,  scattering  white  clouds 
in  the  sky; 

The  grass  and  trees  turn  yellow  and  shed  their 
leaves,  the  wild  geese  southward  fly. 

But  the  orchids  retain  their  beauty,  the 
chrysanthemums  their  fragrance  yet: 

How  they  remind  me  of  the  lovely  lady  whom 
I  cannot  forget! 

Upon  the  Fen  River  our  ships  their  sails 
unfold  — 

Our  ships  that  float  mid-stream,  rousing  waves 
white  and  bold. 

To  the  sound  of  flutes  and  drums  the  boatmen 
sing  as  the  oars  they  hold. 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  joy,  I  feel 
sorrows  untold: 

How  long  will  youth  endure,  and  how  could 
one  help  growing  old ? 

A  more  sophisticated  expression  of  re¬ 
gret  over  the  passage  of  time  is  the  follow¬ 


ing  lyric  written  to  the  tune  Huan  Hsi  Sha 
(‘Washing  Brook  Sand’)  by  the  poetess  Li 
Ch’ing-chao  (1081  ?-cir.  1150): 

All  over  the  roof  hangs  the  blue  sunny  sky; 
Before  the  door,  the  fragrant  herbs  adjoining 
the  horizon  lie. 

O  do  not  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  staircase  high! 

The  new  shoots  have  grown  into  bamboos 
beneath  the  steps; 

The  fallen  flowers  have  all  gone  into  the 
swallows’  nests  near  by. 

—  How  can  one  bear  to  hear  beyond  the  woods 
the  cuckoo’s  cryl 

Here,  both  the  emotions  and  the  way  they 
are  expressed  are  subtle.  In  the  first  stanza, 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  fragrant 
herbs  that  extend  as  far  as  the  horizon 
gives  the  first  hint  at  the  passing  away  of 
spring.  At  the  same  time,  it  also  suggests 
longing  for  an  absent  lover,  through  its 
contextual  association  with  two  lines  from 
the  Songs  of  Ch’u:  ‘The  young  nobleman  is 
wandering  abroad  and  will  not  return;  the 
fragrant  herbs  are  again  flourishing.’ 
That  is  why  in  the  next  line  the  poetess 
warns  herself  not  to  ascend  the  staircase 
to  look  afar,  for  even  if  she  could  see  as 
far  as  the  horizon,  all  she  would  find  would 
be  the  fragrant  herbs  but  no  traces  of  the 
young  man.  In  the  second  stanza,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  spring  is  passing  away  is 
followed  up  by  the  maturity  of  the  bamboo 
shoots,  the  use  of  the  fallen  flowers  by  the 
swallows  to  fortify  their  nests,  and  the  cry 
of  the  cuckoo.  All  these  help  to  deepen  the 
note  of  wistfulness,  already  present  in  the 
first  stanza,  by  suggesting  that  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  the  poetess  would  also  fade 
away  like  spring.  Furthermore,  the  cuckoo 
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is  associated  with  unhappy  love  because 
of  the  legend  that  an  ancient  emperor  of 
Shu,  Emperor  Wang,  fell  in  love  with  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  ministers  and  was  meta¬ 
morphosed  into  this  bird  after  his  death. 


Finally,  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo  is  supposed 
to  sound  like  the  words  ‘Pu  ju  kuei’ 
(‘Better  return  home’),  and  thus  becomes 
here  a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  poetess  to  the 
absent  wanderer. 
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Conclusions 


1.  The  two  principal  philosophies  of'  traditional  China 
were  Conf  ucianism  and  Taoism.  In  what  ways  were  they 
in  conflict  with  each  other?  In  what  ways  did  they  com¬ 
plement  each  other? 

2.  With  the  establishment  of  Communism  in  China  in 
1949,  many  Western  scholars  predicted  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  fail  to  displace  the  power¬ 
ful  and  revered  philosophy  of  Confucianism.  What 
elements  of  Confucianism  made  it  relatively  easy  for 
the  Chinese  Communists  under  Mao  Tse-tung  to  suc¬ 
ceed? 

3.  Communism  is  a  secular,  this-worldly  philosophy. 
Taoism  is  a  mystical,  other-worldly  system  of  thought. 
In  what  manner  might  Taoism  serve  Chinese  Com¬ 
munism  as  it  traditionally  served  Confucianism? 

4.  Confucius  and  Lao-tzu  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
schools  of  thought.  Their  followers  elaborated  on  their 
teachings  and  offered  new  interpretations.  Do  you  see 
any  evidence  in  the  readings  that  Confucius’s  or  Lao- 
tzu’s  followers  presented  distorted  interpretations  of  the 
original  teachings  of  their  masters?  Can  you  envision 
how  some  aspects  of  these  teachings  might  be  distorted 
in  practice  and  used  for  evil  ends? 

5.  Does  Hsun-tzu’s  classification  of  society  according  to 
occupation  contradict  Taoist  concepts?  Explain. 
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